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ETIENNE-LOUIS BOULLEE 


By EMIL KAUFMANN 


HE historical importance of Claude-Nicolas Ledoux lies in the fact that he intro- 

duced into his architectural work a new system. After the foundations of mediae- 

val architecture had been laid by Anthemios of Tralles,' and those of the 

Renaissance and Baroque by Brunelleschi, there was inaugurated at the end of 
the eighteenth century a new architectural system, i.e., an entirely new principle of rela- 
tionships of the parts to each other and to the whole. The rise of a new system never occurs 
abruptly; rather, new elements become increasingly frequent among the old until finally 
the new become dominant. In earlier publications? I have discussed the appearance of 
opposing architectural principles at the time of the French Revolution. Of this com- 
mingling the work of Ledoux is the most conspicuous example, for it exhibits both the 
characteristics of the Baroque and those of the nineteenth century. In my studies I have 
tried to disover the reasons behind the architectural change, as I regard this quest a crucial 
task of art history. 

The rise of the new system is also apparent in the work of Etienne-Louis Boullée. In 
various passages of his preserved treatise on architecture’ he asserts the important, new, 
nineteenth century principle of the isolation of the parts. I shall, however, not discuss 
here the new system nor its metaphysics, for the importance of Boullée lies mainly in 
another direction. I shall concentrate now on the metamorphosis of the forms which was 
concomitant with the change of architectural system, for this metamorphosis is apparent 
in the works of all the leading architects of the time. Boullée is significant as marking the 
first conscious employment of the new forms. 

Change of form and change of system are intimately correlated. When a new architec- 
tural system arises it can abide for a while in the forms of its predecessor, but not for long. 
It tends to seek its own adequate expression, its appropriate form. One of the most inter- 
esting things to watch in the development of art is this attempt at self-realization which 
ends finally in the disovery of new forms for the new system. Thus, the early Middle Ages 
struggled persistently with the forms of the antique until at last the Gothic offered almost 
complete freedom from them. The Renaissance utilized at first Gothic elements, producing 
the hall churches of Northern Europe, then gave great attention to ancient elements, but 
finally in the Baroque all detail becomes subordinate; the great principles of the system— 
coordination, intensification, movement, transcendence, anthropomorphism—become domi- 
nant and recast the forms in a Baroque sense. 

Since the history of art has almost entirely neglected Boullée, as until recently it did 
Ledoux, I should like to preface to consideration of his work the available data regarding 
his life. He was born in Paris February 12, 1728, the son of an expert juré of the Batiments 
du Roi.‘ His life and activity seem to have been confined to Paris and environs. That he 


1. Cf. Hans Sedlmayr in Kunstwissenschaftliche Forsch- 3. Contained in the Papiers de E.-L. Boullée, Paris, Bibl. 
ungen, II, 1933. Nat., fonds francais, ms. 9153, fols. 92, 97. 

2. Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, Vienna, 1933; Die Stadt 4. Unless otherwise indicated my data is drawn from the 
des Architekten Ledoux, in Kuntswissenschaftliche Forsch- Mémoires de I’ Institut National des Sciences et Arts, Year X, 


ungen, II, 1933. 


Section 4, Vol. III (Notice sur la vie et les travaux d’ Etienne- 
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was never in Italy we know from Villar and from a notice in the Gazette Nationale ou le 
Moniteur Universel, no. 150 (30 pluvidse, an. VII). Following his own bent, he first studied 
painting with Lancret, Collins, and Pierre. His father then persuaded him to take up archi- 
tecture, in which his teachers are reported to have been Blondel, Boffrand, Lebon, and 
Lejay. It would be useful to know more about the last named (who can hardly be identical 
with the architect of that name then active in Berlin) for he is styled the renovator of 
architecture in the Biography of Dewailly.® At the early age of eighteen Boullée is reported 
to have begun at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées his own career as a teacher (Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Papiers de Boullée, folios 38-39), which he continued with great enthusi- 
asm. Villar writes of Boullée’s effect on students: “II s’attachait a les pénétrer de la chaleur 
qui le transportait lui-méme.” In 1753 Boullée was intrusted with work at St.-Roch;* by 
1759 he is said to have had a certain reputation in Paris.’ In 1762 he became a member, 
second class, of the royal academy of architecture, by which his design for the Hétel des 
Monnoyes was enthusiastically accepted. In 1764, according to the historian of the Condé, 
Gustave Macon, he was called in by Louis Joseph, Prince de Condé, acting on the recom- 
mendation of Soufflot, in connection with the renovation of the Palais Bourbon. In 1767 
he took part in a competition for the mint.’ His rebuilding of the Hétel Brunoy dates 
1772,!° and the remodeling of the Hétel de Beaujon (formerly d’Evreux) 1773." In 1780 
he was promoted to first-class membership in the academy of architecture, and submitted 
a project for the reconstruction of the Hétel de la Force, as well as a design for the counts 
of Artois. In this year he participated also in the competition for the remodeling of 
Versailles; his project is still extant in the Cabinet des Estampes. In 1784 he provided 
the Hétel de la Compagnie des Indes, which later became the exchange, with arcades and 
corner pavilions.“ In 1785 appeared his Mémoire sur les moyens de procurer a la Biblio- 
théque du Roi les avantages que ce monument exige. 

Before 1787, the publication date of Thiery’s Guide, belong the following buildings 
therein assigned to him: Hétel Alexandre (Colanges), Hétel Demonville, Hétel Thun, and 
Hétel Tourolle.“ The date 1788 can be read on a drawing in the Cabinet des Estampes for 
the entrance of the royal library. And in 1790 a model he had prepared for this library 
was put on exhibition.” On August 5, 1793, Boullée, who used to attend the meetings of 
the academy of architecture with great regularity, was one of the nine academicians present 
at the final session. A complaint dating from the second year of the Republic and stem- 
ming from a group of hostile artists warns against Ledoux and Boullée, particularly against 
the unbridled contrivances of the latter, who is called “‘un espéce de fou en architecture.’”!” 
On February 12, 1795, we find Boullée a member of the new Institut de France. As works 
of unknown dates may be mentioned a project for the Madeleine, and one for the rebuilding 
of the Chateau de Saint Germain; further, the following works are listed by Michaud 
(Biographie universelle): Chateau Tassé at Chaville, Chateau Chauvri at Montmorency, 
Chateau du Péreux at Nogent-sur-Marne. On the seventeenth of pluvéise of the year VII 





Louis Boullée, par le citoyen Villar, secrétaire), and from 10. Krafft-Ransonette, Plans des plus belles maisons ..., 
the Procés verbaux of the royal academy of architecture 1801. 
(ed. Lemonnier). 11. Thiéry, L.-V., Guide des amateurs ... a Paris, 1787, 
5. In the same volume of the Mémoires de [’ Institut... I, p. 82. es 
6. Dumolin-Outardel, Les églises de France, pp. 161, 164. 12. Fussli, op. cit. : 
7. Fiissli, H., Allgemeines Kiinstlerlexikon, 1806. 13. Peyre, A.-F., Architecture, 1818. 


14. Thiéry, op. cit., I, p. 282. 
15. Thiéry, op. cit., 1, pp. 89, 90, 145, 608. 
p. 124. 16. Bibl. Nat., Papiers de Boullée, f. 37. 
g. Bauchal, Ch., Dictionnaire des architectes francais, 17. Bénoit, F., L’art francais sous la Revolution et sous 
1887, l Empire, 1897, p. 252. 


8. Macon, Gustave, Les arts dans la maison Condé, 1903, 
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(February 6, 1799) the artist, who had remained unmarried, died at his home in Mont- 
martre, Rue des Fosses, of a painful illness.4* A notice in the Papiers de Boullée, fol. 37, 
directed by acertain B.'® aux auteurs du Fournal, gives his last words: “Je souffre beaucoup 
. . . je sens que je ne peux pas revenir, et je vois arriver la mort avec tranquillité.”” On the 
following day he was buried. The funeral oration was pronounced by another member of 
the Institut, Baudin (des Ardennes).”° 

Besides these fixed dates of the biography of Boullée, the sources give a clear picture of 
his personality. From the protocols of the academy we learn that he took an eager interest 
in its activities, unlike the eccentric Ledoux, who used to keep away. As the member of 
various committees, we find Boullée continually occupied with the academy’s problems, of 
technique, of internal organization, of public building, and of education. Villar credits 
him with great conscientiousness in reference to all commissions, and with neither receiv- 
ing nor giving favors. An item in the Gazette Nationale announces that the contract for work 
at the Palais Bourbon was not awarded to Boullée because he in his extreme conscientious- 
ness declared that he could not fulfil it in less than three months. We will not pause over 
the various other obituary items that appeared in his praise, but, considering his life and 
work as a whole, we are inclined to agree with the expressions of self-appraisal in his pre- 
served manuscript on architecture (fols. 47 and 70): “Le vrai bonheur consiste dans |’amour 
de ses devoirs.” “Cet ouvrage a été commencé et achevé sans autre motif que celui de 
satisfaire au besoin de travail que j’ai contracté toute ma vie.” “Dominé par un amour 
excessif de mon art, je m’y suis entiérement livré.”” That the love of his art was actually a 
passion impérieuse is proven by the drawings we possess from his hand. 

The obituary in the Gazette Nationale mentions as his particular friend Vien, the Nestor 
of the arts. Another friend, Bénard, was given a life interest in his manuscript and drawings, 
which were bequeathed to the Bibliothéque Nationale.” As his pupils are named Chalgrin, 
Brongniart, J. N. L. Durand, Matharin Crucy, Perrard-Montreuil, A. M. Peyre, J. Th. 
Thibault, L. J. Maulgué, Gisors, Duréme ainé, and Girardin.” 

Before we occupy ourselves with the works of Boullée, let us give some attention to the 
studies of form occasioned, as we have said, by the new system. Admittedly, the products 
of these studies must be looked upon as expressions of evolution; to measure them by the 
standards of a perfected, stable style or tradition would be to misjudge their position and 
significance in the history of art. The results of such experiments in form are neither to be 
judged by any aesthetic canons of mature style, nor to be approached with any expecta- 
tion of practical utility or even possibility. 

The quest of new forms can be followed almost step by step in the engraved works of 
the Belgian Jean Francois de Neufforge (1714-1791). From 1757 on for about twenty 
years his engravings appeared in numerous series, most of which were received by the 
academy with applause. They treat the most varied architectural themes and are worth 
more thorough consideration than can be given them here. Characteristic of them is the 
way in which the elements of Renaissance and Baroque architecture are brought into more 
and more novel and daring combinations until we finally come to what can be called genu- 
ine revolutionary architecture. This type of imaginative and often fantastic mixing of 


18. Funerailles du Citoyen Boullée, an account in the Bénard, whom Villar names as such. 

miscellany of the British Museum, 733, d. 3/4. Perhaps this 20. According to the account cited in note 18. 

is the report mentioned in the Gazette Nationale which 21. See preceding notes. 

Baudin made to the Institut regarding the funeral. 22. According to the academy protocols, Villar, and 
19. B. identifies himself as the friend and pupil to whom Bauchal. 


Boullée assigned the usufruct of his works, and is, therefore, 
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older elements was, of course, not something confined to France alone. It reached its larg- 
est audience through the etchings of Gian Battista Piranesi, who was only a few years 
younger than Neufforge. As graphic art Piranesi’s works occupy a much higher place. 
Yet they led to no architectural consequences in Italy, whereas in France the same move- 
ment resulted in an entirely new architecture. 

Very numerous and characteristic examples of the forced amalgamation of hetero- 
geneous elements are to be seen in the Nouvelle iconologie of Jean Charles Dalafosse. Many 
interesting designs of the sort are also among the engravings of Desprez and of Panseron. 
From Panseron we illustrate (Fig. 5) an early example in the development, one that at first 
sight does not give the eccentric and bizarre impression that the more advanced designs 
of the category do. In its general layout Panseron’s Rendezvous de Chasse (in the Ouvrage 
da’ architecture des Sieurs Desprez et Panseron, 1781)* reveals by the four masses placed in 
the corners of a square the beginning of the principle of the equivalence of parts. The 
Salon a I’Italienne projecting in the center of the square plan is an upright, horizontally 
terminated cylinder, which has the effect of a foreign element enclosed by the four facades. 
Still more strikingly apparent than in this design is the hybridity of forms in the case of a 
tomb pyramid by G.-P.-M. Dumont, flanked by four corner columns (Fig. 6).% Worthy of 
mention also in this connection is the design by Antoine for the church St.-Nicholas of 
Chardonnet.* Over its facade, with gabled porch, and attic crowned with statues, rises 
a slender, lofty pyramid that has no organic relation to the main building. 

The revolutionary architects of France did not remain long at this primitive stage of 
combining traditional elements. They set about inventing the new forms for which their 
period thirsted. It seems quite natural that it should be one of the younger architects 
who was particularly conspicuous in so radical solution of the problem, namely, Jean- 
Jacques Lequeu, born at Rouen in 1758. His carefully finished drawings, which he donated 
to the Bibliothéque Royale and which were done about 1790, are full of the most unusual 
ideas.* I have illustrated two of them in my book Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, and here 
offer a Pompe a Feu (Fig. 3), which is very eccentric in form and an eloquent testimony of 
the spasmodic desire for originality. 

Meanwhile the older men among the revolutionary architects discovered that this im- 
petuous invention of new forms was not the right way; Boullée and Ledoux found that a 
serious, new architecture was not to be attained by the use of the most capricious but by 
the use of the most natural forms, that the simplest shapes of elementary geometry were 
better calculated to solve the great architectural problems of the future. In the works of 
Ledoux appear, therefore, along with much that is bizarre, like his Maison du Cerclier,?” 
many Clear, simplified designs. Boullée, too, won through to clarity from the confusion of all 
vagaries. 

Boullée carried out to construction very few buildings, and these few can hardly be said 
to stand out above the average. Villar apologizes for him, saying that the architect left 
no monumental work worthy of him, but that only lack of opportunity was at fault. Yet 
the obitutary in the Gazette Nationale shows us that the artist was nevertheless duly appre- 
ciated during his lifetime: “Sans avoir executé aucun monument, il s’était acquis une grande 
célébrité.”” Furthermore, the unnamed author of the obituary knew in what the real sig- 
nificance of Boullée consisted: ‘““Né dans un temps, ov |’architecture était retombée dans 


23. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Cabinet des Estampes, ms. 39. 26. Ibid., ms. 80. 


24. Ibid., ms. 35. 27. Illustrated in Kunstwissenschaftliche Forschungen, Il, 
25. Ibid., ms. 188. pl. xvii. 
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Fic. 3—Pompe a Feu, Drawing by Lequeu Fic. 4—Memorial, Drawing 


by Boullée 
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Fic. 7—Chapelle des Morts 
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Fic. 9—City Gate 


Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale: Drawings, by Boullée 
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l’enfance, il eut a vaincre le gofit regnant, et 4 purger son art des formes ridicules et tour- 
mentées que l’ignorance avait mises en usage.’’ Consequently, we do not need to detain 
ourselves long with the few of his buildings that have come down to us. The Hétel Alex- 
andre had a porch with four Ionic columns giving into the vestibule, and a balcony in front 
of the attic of the fagade. The Hétel Demonville®* was a similar simple building of the 
style Louis Seize, but with rich interior decoration. Its Salon a la Turque was designed 
to simulate a pavilion with a view into an oriental garden. Even the Hétel Brunoy,” 
though highly praised by contemporaries and represented on the first plate of the engrav- 
ings of Krafft-Ransonette, had no very individual character. 

The greatness and uniqueness of Boullée are to be seen rather in the drawings, mostly 
of large dimensions, that he bequeathed to the Bibliothéque Nationale, where they are 
now preserved in the Cabinet des Estampes,®° and in the manuscript of his Architecture, 
for which they were to serve as illustrations, and which he willed to the same library. 

This is not the place to discuss these drawings in detail. It is important to observe, 
however, the critical point they represent in the history of architecture, the moment when 
after many experiments and false starts the new formal aims were consciously and lucidly 
striven for. Consequently, let us take them as the starting point and then see how Boullée’s 
ideas, shared, of course, by others of his time, found expression in his and his followers’ 
works. We shall discover that an important though hitherto overlooked current in the 
subsequent classicizing architecture springs from this source; indeed, nineteenth century 
architecture in general derives from the French of the late eighteenth century. 

Boullée’s manuscript Architecture forms only a part of the ““Papiers de Boullée” of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. There are one hundred and fifty folios numbered by the notary 
Doulcet who was in charge of the bequest; a number of them concern the death and estate 
of Boullée; others are obituaries, or drafts for such; still others miscellaneous notices. On 
folio 40 begin the first, hastily thrown together notations, on little cards, regarding the lay- 
out of the work on architecture. It was evidently his intention at that time to deal in the 
traditional way with the types of buildings, notably the dwelling house. On folio 46 begins 
the first systematic draft of the Architecture, as external evidence of which is Boullée’s 
beginning to use foolscap. In addition to the text this draft contains some sketches by 
way of illustration of the architectural points discussed. The pages are full of cancellations 
and alterations. With folio 52 there begins a second draft, neatly written and seemingly 
intended as final. Yet its pages too are written like the foregoing with the left half blank 
to be used by the architect for corrections. The pages of folios 52-59 are numbered 1-16 
but the pages of the following folios which are a continuation down to folio 65 are un- 
numbered. Folio 67 has the notation that the following manuscript was all written by the 
deceased. This final version then begins on folio 69 with the title and subtitle: Architecture. 
Essai sur Tart, and with the quotation: “Ed io anche son Pittore.”” The text actually be- 
gins on folio 70. It is very clearly and neatly written, without the wide margin for correc- 
tions, and carefully lined. 

There are but scant clues for dating the manuscript and the drawings, some of which 
are signed. On folio 104 Boullée remarks that the sketch for a Palais d’un Souverain was 
made long before there was any thought of the French Revolution, and adds that the de- 
sign could be used in some other country or for some other purpose. In connection with 
the drawing of a Palais Municipal on folio 109 he notes his age, 64, and thus dates it 1792. 


28. For the two residences see the dossiers of the Musée 29. Thiéry, op. cit., 1, p. 82. 
Carnavalet, 135 G, and 135 F; both are described by Thiéry, 30. Cabinet des Estampes, mss. 55, 55a, 57. 
op. cit., 1, pp. 89-90. 
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On the drawing of the entrance to the royal library (Fig. 10) the date 1788 can be read in 
an inscription that is otherwise, probably intentionally, illegible. The first draft of the 
Architecture must date early in the 1790’s. On folio 47 is a reference to the tragic events of 
the time: “attendant le moment fatal qui pouvoit me joindre au sort des malheureuses 
victimes déja immolées je me suis livrée 4 ce que j’appelle ici mes délassements.”” Boullée 
appears, just like Ledoux, to have taken up work on his text in the disturbed days of the 
Revolution. The second and third drafts, however, are certainly no earlier than the last 
two years of the architect’s life, for on folio 54 he refers to an expedition of Napoleon, 
which can only be the Egyptian Campaign: “Je prends pour exemple l’expédition de Bona- 
parte. Ce grand général et les scavans qui |’ont suivi apprendront au monde entier |’art 
de former un grand établissement.”’ 

The Architecture of Boullée is mature in its calm reserve; it is the summation of his 
experience; it presents what he regarded as the essential and permanently significant in 
the forceful designs of his best years. With him as with Ledoux the written word is not 
conceived as program antecedent to work but as confession subsequent. The difference 
between the writings of the two architects is that Boullée expresses his artistic convictions 
in a dry, dogmatic idiom, while Ledoux’s words are the personal outpouring of his own 
passionate temperament. 

Boullée’s text begins with a pedantic discussion of a difference of opinion between Per- 
rault and Blondel—whether architecture should be a free creation of the imagination or 
should derive its fundamental principles from nature. It was inevitable at Boullée’s time 
that he would decide in favor of the closest relation to nature. But we do not need to 
linger over this somewhat scholastic disquisition. For he soon gets on to the main theme 
that concerns him. What this is is revealed by the brief chapter headings: “‘De |’essence 
des corps—De leurs propriétés—De leur analogie avec notre organisation.” The appear- 
ance of the architectural masses is the important thing for him, in other words, the archi- 
tectonic form. How to arrive at this was for him not something to be determined by reflec- 
tion but directly by intuition. Although his statement that regular forms are most con- 
cordant with our human constitution (folio 78) can be regarded as pure theorizing, the 
immediately following praise of the form of the exact sphere for its magnificent beauty 
(magnifique beauté) is an evident case of an artist’s subjectivity. This expresses itself here 
just as simply and unequivocally as when Ledoux boasts of the ellipse of his town plan 
that “la forme est pure.’ Boullée never gets tired of emphasizing the majesty of the 
sphere, the grace of its outline, the regularity of its gradations from light to dark (folio 79). 
Accordingly for a theme that interested him particularly, Newton’s cenotaph, Boullée 
chose the sphere as the most appropriate form (Fig. 1). The inside was to be completely 
empty; nothing was to distract the eye; the curvature alone, without beginning, without 
end, was to dominate. The lighting was to be effected through tiny openings, stars that 
were to be grouped into constellations. With evident pride Boullée added that this was all 
his own invention (folios 126-128). But it must for the present remain an open question 
whether his cenotaph or the huge sphere of the ceremonial hall of the cemetery of Chaux 
has priority. Very similar also to Boullée’s design is the Temple de la Terre by Lequeu, 
which I illustrate (Fig. 2). It lacks the grandeur of the cenotaph but cuts a very impressive 
figure. The lighting is by stars again; the outside of the sphere presents the globe of earth. 

Boullée was less fond of prisms and cubes than Ledoux. Still it was not with the sphere 
alone that he tried to satisfy his demand for elementary forms. We find further a low tomb 


31. Ledoux, Architecture, p. 77. 
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Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale: Drawings, by Boullée 
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Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale: Drawings, by Boullée 
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pyramid (Fig. 7), and a lofty memorial composed of superposed truncated cones towering 
above a podium of massive masonry (Fig. 4). The austere form of the latter is enlivened 
only by the flame hovering at the top. The dominant motive of the project for the reading 
room of the national library is the mighty cylinder of the vault (Fig. 11). The design of 
a theater shows a cylindrical building with a domical vault (Fig. 13); there are also two 
cenotaphs in the form of truncated pyramids among Boullée’s drawings. In confirmation of 
what we have said about the aims of Boullée let us cite two passages. One is from the 
Architecture (folio 78): “Fatigué de image muette et stérile des corps irréguliers je suis 
passé a l’examen des corps réguliers.”” The other is on folio 33 of the Papiers; an accom- 
panying note attests it is his handwriting, and the hand corresponds with that of the 
Architecture. Probably it is the draft for a letter to a publisher or for a preface to his book, 
and it reads: “Le Citoyen Boullée, professeur d’architecture aux Ecoles Centrales, conduit 
par l’amour de son art a passé sa vie entiére a faire des recherches sur ce qui pourroit en 
accélérer les progrés. I] a acquis par |’étude de la nature une nouvelle théorie des corps. . . .” 
Elementary geometry as the basis of architectural design was championed clearly by 
Ledoux, as follows: ““Toutes les formes que l’on décrit d’un seul trait de compas sont avouées 
par le gofit. Le cercle, le carré, voila les lettres alphabétiques que les auteurs emploient 
dans la texture des meilleurs ouvrages.’’* 

It would not be doing justice to the architects of the Revolution if one believed that 
they were occupied only with experimentation or with doctrines. The task of a Boullée 
was not merely to search out new forms but also and primarily to discover their artistic 
effect. “‘Je devois faire des recherches sur la théorie des corps, les analyser, chercher a 
reconnaitre leurs propriétés, leurs puissance sur nos sens... ” (folio 70). The means which 
he regarded as especially appropriate were distribution of masses, illumination, monu- 
mental dimensions, and emphasis on the character of the building. With these means he 
thought to attain the goal that he thought the textbooks neglected, “‘l’art proprement 
dit” (folio 72). He agreed absolutely with Ledoux that the most important thing in archi- 
tecture was “‘l’effet des masses” (folio 142). He demands of buildings “‘que leurs masses 
aient un mouvement noble, majesteux”’ (folio 86), just as the master of Dormens writes 
‘‘le jeu des masses . . . c’est le seul effet que l’on puisse tirer d’un plan qui a pour base la 
stricte économie.” 

But how is movement to be brought into the masses when the buildings no longer have 
the richness of the Baroque but only the austerity of stereometric forms? Villar tells us 
the means which Boullée chiefly emphasized: “‘l’architecture des ombres dont il se déclare 
inventeur. II appelle ainsi l’art de disposer les masses des edifices de telle maniére que 
leurs saillies et le contraste de leurs formes produisent les effets de lumiére les plus propres 
a charmer la vue.” The passage in the Architecture where Boullée takes credit for his 
achievement runs: “Ce genre d’architecture formé par des ombres est une découverte d’art 
qui m’appartient. C’est une carriére nouvelle que j’ai ouverte” (folio 87). We can also cite 
something from Ledoux to the same effect: “Les saillies produisent des ombres piquantes; 
c’est un moyen de substituer des forces a la faiblesse produite par |’éloignement.”** How 
Boullée translated theory into practice is illustrated by the drawing of a massive gate of a 
city (Fig. 9). The shadows cast by the four wall-towers give life and movement to the flat 
surfaces, which are enframed by right angles. The shadows are what make the deep 
solemnity of the fortification architecture telling. Boullée regarded such employment of 


32. Ibid., p. 135. In a copy of the Prospectus, in the Soane 33. Ibid., p. 183. 
Museum, for his Architecture Ledoux remarks that the 34. Ibid., loc. cit. 
circle is suitable “pour les hautes conceptions.” 
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light and shade as a genuinely architectural device: ““L’art de nous émouvoir par les effets 
de la lumiére appartient a |’architecture”’ (folio 53). The idea of architecture des ombres 
occurred to him during a walk in the moonlight (folio 125). 

Another appropriate way to give simple geometrical forms impressive effect is through 
colossal dimensions, which endow them with “un caractére de grandeur et de majesté” 
(folio 81). “L’image du grand nous plait, sous tous les rapports, parceque notre ame, 
avide d’étendre les jouissances, voudroit embrasser |’univers” (folio 79). Boullée was so 
thoroughly imbued with this idea that he even carried out his drawings on a huge scale. 
Yet it was not always necessary that the absolute measurements should be exceptionally 
large, as they had been for instance in the case of the library reading room, that “(Immense 
Basilique.”** The appearance of great size was enough, “‘paroitre grand” (folio 90). To 
give this are used, for example, the passageway of another city gate warlike figures which 
make the height of the building perceptible.** Extreme frugality of ornament contributes 
also to the impression of size. Thus Boullée preferred quite smooth wall surfaces, such as 
we see on the facade of the library in the drawing of 1788 (Fig. 10), and frequently else- 
where. In this matter he was in complete agreement with Ledoux, who explains: ‘“‘Tout 
détail est inutile, je dis plus, nuisible, quand il divise les surfaces par des additions mes- 
quines ou mensongéres,” and again: “... tout ce qui n’est pas indispensable fatigue les 
yeux, nuit a la pensée, et n’ajoute rien a l’ensemble.’”*” 

The combination of plane surfaces and effective lighting is beautifully illustrated in a 
design of Lequeu, Entrée a la Demeure de Pluton (Fig. 16). But we shall understand this 
architectural sketch of the Revolution fully only when we have considered the last main 
point in Boullée’s doctrine—character—a requirement that was later to be at the forefront 
of the program of Romanticism. At first sight it seems in contradiction to the strict doctrine 
of pure gometric units. But it was just the mixture of diverse currents that gave the archi- 
tecture of the Revolution its stamp. For the historian of art it is very interesting to see 
how first one then another of these currents were subsequently to get the upper hand. 
Boullée insisted that buildings should show character and should impress the onlooker 
thereby. “J’appelle caractére |’effet qui résulte de cet objet, et cause en nous une impression 
quelconque”’ (folio 84). Various passages of Ledoux convey the same: “la décoration d’un 
édifice doit €maner de l’inspiration du sujet.”—“‘il faut encore que le caractére de |’édifice 
ne soit point équivoque.”—“‘Si les artistes vouloient suivre le systéme symbolique . . . il 
n’y auroit pas une pierre qui, dans leurs ouvrages, ne parlat aux yeux des passants.’’** 
Boullée did not stop with merely requiring a city gate to be “‘l’image de la force” (folio 
129). He sets as the goal of architecture the “‘tableau expressif” (folio 108), and believes 
that the building should be full of ‘“‘poésie enchanteresse” (folio 70). Thus, although he 
elsewhere cavils at their abundance of detail as triviality, he anticipates Romanticism in 
praising the Gothic artists: “Is ont introduits la magie del’art” (folio 93). A good example 
of his notion of achieving “‘poésie de |’architecture”’ is his program for funerary architecture: 
heavy proportions, buildings half sunk in the ground—“architecture ensevelie” (folio 123), 
“proportions basses et affaissées et enfouies dans la terre . . . le noire tableau de |’architec- 
ture des ombres dessiné par |’effet d’ombres encore plus noires” (folio 87). 

Here again the agreement between Boullée and Ledoux is evident, for Ledoux’ spherical 
hall for the cemetery of Chaux was half above and half under ground.*® Lequeu conceived 
as wholly hewn out of the rock a decastyle building, a “monument des braves citoyens morts 


35. From the Mémoire of 1785. 38. Ibid., pp. 169, 118, 115. 
36. Illustrated in my book Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, 39. Illustrated in Kunstwissenschaftliche Forschungen, Il, 
p. 28. pl. xx. 


37. Ledoux, Architecture, pp. 91, 169. 
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Fic. 14—Group of Buildings, Engraving 
by Gondoin 


Fic. 1s—Sainte Cité, Drawing by Lequeu 
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Fic. 16—Entrée a la Demeure de Pluton, 


Fic. 17—Temple au Dieu Inconnu, 
Drawing by Lequeu 


Drawing by Lequeu 
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pour la patrie” dedicated “‘au Dieu Inconu.” A gabled portico of ten columns is placed 
before the mouth ot a cave housing a sphere from which an eternal flame rises (Fig. 17). 

To illustrate the artistic program of the time still better, we have further the group of 
the Ecole de Chirurgie with adjacent church, and prison opposite, by Gondoin (Fig. 14); 
a portion of the text to accompany the publication of his buildings, in 1780, may be quoted: 
“Par un effet tout opposé dans le projet des Prisons, en ne laissant que trés peu d’ouvertures, 
j'ai voulu donner un caractére de solidité, et annoncer la sfreté publique. La fagade de 
l’église devant produire un effet principal sur la place, je l’ai décorée avec l’ordre que j’ai 
jugé le plus majestueux, et j’ai placé le frontispice du portique sur un fond intermédiaire, 
pour adoucir le passage de la rudesse des prisons a la richesse indispensable d’un temple.” 
This passage is noteworthy because it sets forth clearly the new fundamental principle of 
isolating units, the pavilion system, as I have suggested it be called. Furthermore in 
grouping the buildings the individual character of each was to be strictly preserved. In 
contrast to Baroque architecture, no part was to sacrifice its character for the sake of the 
whole. 

Boullée saw the possibility of achieving the “tableau expressif” in the highest degree 
when he could include surrounding nature in his composition. Thus he set about designing 
a building for the celebration of Corpus Christi on the heights of Mont Valérien or Mont- 
martre, high above the city. Scented gardens were to enframe it; tree-bordered roads were 
to lead off into fruitful fields (folio 82). In a similar way he conceived a Monument de la 
Reconnoissance Publique set in beautiful natural surroundings which would enhance the 
architecture: “Oui, je ne saurois trop le répéter, l’architecte doit étre le metteur en oeuvre 
de la nature” (folio 84). Newton’s cenotaph was to be set in the midst of flower beds and 
cypresses (folio 126). The program of co-operating with nature is known to us from Ledoux’ 
project of the Oikema.*® As two examples of this program I illustrate a Sainte Cité (Fig. 
15) and a Sépulture des plus Illustres et des plus Savants Hommes prés Voorhout (Fig. 
20), both by Lequeu. The Sainte Cité is thought of as on an open height, with an aqueduct 
bringing it the water of purest springs, and with terraces, up which climbs the Chenim 
Républicain, planted with evergreen trees and aromatic shrubs. The character of the tower- 
ing, stepped Sépulture des plus Illustres et des plus Savants Hommes (which seems to have 
remained only a sketch) is determined by the cypresses or poplars Lequeu proposed. 

Much nearer actuality than these fantasies are some of Boullée’s monumental projects 
that really did point to the future. One such is the massive Cirque (Fig. 8), another the 
sketch for the interior of a theater (Fig. 12). Since Boullée does mention the Roman 
Coliseum (folio 111), we may assume that he derived the idea of this mighty pile from Italy. 
A much younger architect, F.-L. Seheult, devoted particular attention to the arched and 
heavy architecture of Italy on a study tour between 1791 and 1793 (Figs. 18 and 19). His 
engraved work did not appear, however, until 1821. In the Grands Prix of the early nine- 
teenth century the arch of massive freestone plays an increasing réle; outstanding examples 
are to be found in the drawings of F.-J. Belanger (Fig. 21)" and J. N.-L. Durand, and in 
the engravings of Karl Friedrich Schaffer. This last type has not received the attention 
it deserves in the study of classical revival in Europe. We can merely instance here such 
excellent buildings as the Wiirzburg reformatory of Peter Speeth and the Weimar hippo- 
drome of Gentz, but a fuller discussion would be out of place. For the present let us be 
content with this supplement to earlier studies on the architecture of the French Revolu- 
tion and with having shown what fruitful germs lay in it. 


40. Illustrated, idid., pl. xix. 42. Leipzig, 1802. 
41. Cabinet des Estampes, ms. 58 b. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ICONOGRAPHICAL 
EXACTITUDE 


By ANDREW PIGLER 


LTHOUGH the place of iconography in the discovery and elucidation of artistic 
and cultural connections is universally recognized, we have to admit with regret 
that this important study auxiliary to the history of art is still an unequally 
explored domain. The great imaginative range of Greek and Roman art, and 

the intricate iconographic system of mediaeval Christian have been reconstructed on the 
whole with sufficient clarity. Emile M4le’s standard works have clarified the ideas and 
sources underlying the religious art of the twelfth to fifteenth centuries, while Raimond 
van Marle has endeavored to systematize the profane subject matter of the art of the 
same period. Doubtful points, of which many still remain, are being gradually cleared 
up by various scholars, of whom Guy de Tervarent may be mentioned as one recently active, 
who occupy themselves with detailed questions. Meanwhile, too little attention has been 
paid to the study of the iconography of modern art. Here, again, M4le was the pioneer, 
in his book L’art religieux aprés le Concile de Trente; but he has had hardly any followers, 
and much is left to be done, especially in regard to the iconography of Baroque art. This 
state of affairs is due to the animosity which the materialism of the nineteenth century 
bore against Baroque, the art spirited and ecstatic par excellence. Impressionism, the 
phenomenon correspondent to materialism, stands as the artistic tendency which intro- 
duced the consistent neglect of subject matter in order to concentrate on problems of tech- 
nique and style. In the study of art, this formalistic conception resulted in Giovanni 
Morelli’s morphological method, which, in its one-sided application, considered a work of 
art as lifeless as a microscopic slide. It is the secret survival of this principle of /’art pour 
Part which explains why historians of modern art, in most cases, take so slight an interest 
in the development of thematic motives and of choice in subject matter. Beyond any 
doubt, however, we may draw from the consideration of these subjective matters involved 
in the artistic production of an age or nation no less important conclusions than from the 
consideration of the formal characteristics involved. When it has so long been acknowl- 
edged that the language of mediaeval art is largely governed by deeply rooted ideas of the 
time, it is strange that there have been only sporadic attempts to shed light on the rela- 
tionship between subject matter and means of expression in more modern art.! The extreme 
inconsistency in treating thematic motives as secondary, and therefore less important in 
the study of Renaissance, Manneristic, and Baroque art, is further evident from the cir- 
cumstance that the Italian writers on art during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centures—from Vasari and Ridolfi down to Malvasia, Baldinucci, and De Dominici—dis- 
cuss the elements of subject matter, the imvenzione, as much as they do design, coloring, 
chiaroscuro, that is, consider both aspects of equal importance. The situation could 
hardly be otherwise in an age that was carrying along an immense iconographical system, 
in an age when artists, apart from varying indefatigably the old motives, were creating 


1. I have tried to sum up the logical connections of themes and forms in Baroque art; cf. Homage 2 Alexis Pe- 
trovics, Budapest, 1934, p. 213. 
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an amazing wealth of new types. I shall mention only a few examples. Salvator Rosa, 
for instance, professes that he is always seeking for unusual and astounding subjects. In 
a letter of his addressed to Giovanni Battista Ricciardi and dated 1662, he writes about two 
pictures representing Pythagoras for which he had received his inspiration from Plutarch: 
Ho concluso i due quadri, che stavo lavorando, i soggetti de’quali sono del tutto, e per tutto nuovi, 
ne tocchi mai da nessuno. When he is in search of a subject, he is only attracted by the 
singolare e stravagante, by cose piu fuori dell’ordinario.?, Other masters, as Jakob Jordaens 
and Anton Franz Maulbertsch, emphasize the importance of subject matter by writing 
explanatory texts for several of their paintings where more complicated ideas were con- 
cerned. Finally, we know from the cases of Vasari, Bronzino, Giovanni da San Giovanni, 
Pietro da Cortona, Daniel Gran, and other leading artists that an important réle in the 
creation of some great series of paintings was played by persons of literary education who 
furnished the programs.® 

Subjects fit for representation were provided in abundance by the Old Testament and 
the New, by the Greek and Latin classics (especially Ovid, Livy, Plutarch, Valerius 
Maximus, and Lucian), by the Italian poets (chiefly Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Guarini), by such Spanish authors as Cervantes, and by such Dutch writers as Jakob Cats 
and Pieter Cornelisz. Hooft. The number of subjects was augmented by endless series of 
allegories, symbols, and personifications; of these we have a practically inexhaustible 
repertory in Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia. It is significant of the manifold connotations and 
supercharged meanings of Ripa’s allegorical figures that, in the preface to his book, the 
author advises artists to write under their pictures an explanation of the real meaning: 
Questa curiosita viene ancora accresciuta dal vedere i nomi delle cose sottoscritte all istesse 
Imagini.4 Manneristic and Baroque painters, when they chose unusual, sometimes even 
eccentric, themes, merely wanted to increase the elegance and extraordinariness of their 
work through their abstruse subjects; but they did not want to puzzle their public; even 
if its biblical, historical, or mythological knowledge was taxed to the utmost, this was 
done only to urge it to solve the riddle, to find out the identity of the figures represented, 
and thereby to engage in a deeper study: perche senza la cognitione del nome non si pud 
penetrare alla cognitione della cosa significata, se non sono Imagini triuiali, as Ripa says.® 

Considering the vast field and the, as yet, incomplete knowledge of modern iconography, 
it is no wonder that certain classes of paintings are erroneously identified, even in publica- 
tions otherwise of sound scholarship. We often find, for example, in the official publications 
of museums and in the catalogues of art exhibitions, such locutions as “Biblical Scene,” 
“Classical Scene,” “Allegory,” etc. Such a much too inclusive label for a work of art 
Manneristic or Baroque proves only that we have not yet been able to penetrate into the 
imaginative life of these periods; yet this penetration is a sine gua non, if we are to reach 
a complete understanding of their peculiar spirit. To further this task we shall take a few 
examples and offer a correct identification of the subject matter. These examples are 
selected to represent as far as possible all the above-mentioned sources of inspiration for 
the art of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Perhaps this initiative will encourage 
scholars in the field of modern art to meet a very reasonable demand and concern themselves 


with exact designation of themes as much as with identification of artists and with examina- 
tion of formal peculiarities. 


2. Bottari, G., Raccolta di lettere..., Rome, 1757, I, and Schwarz, K. L., in Wiener Farhbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 
PP- 329, 331. XI, 1937, pp. 79 ff. 
3. Tietze, H., in Fahrbuch der Kunstsammlungen des 4. Ripa, C., Iconologia, Padua, 1630, p. 7. 


allerh. Kaiserhauses, Vienna, XXX, 1911-1912, pp. 1 ff., 5. Loc. cit. 
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Our first two cases exemplify the misunderstanding of subjects from the Old Testament. 
Both subjects in question were so frequently represented in the art of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that one would be inclined to attribute the erroneous titles to mere 
slips of the pen rather than to non-recognition, if circumstances did not contradict this 
supposition. The meritorious scholar who first brought out an article on Paulus de Vianen’s 
most significant work, a silver dish that recently passed from England into a private col- 
lection at Amsterdam, dealt in detail with the subject matter of the relief and tried to prove 
that it represents the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.® But this identification 
is excluded by several details of the representation (Fig. 1). The action takes place in the 
open; but, according to the Bible, Solomon received the queen in Jerusalem, and, according 
to most representations, sitting on his throne. The military attire of the king and of his 
attendants is not in keeping with the supposed event. Nothing about the kneeling female 
figure, the alleged queen, refers to royal dignity, and her suite shows no sign of royal pomp. 
In fact, the loaves of bread and the wine flask put at the feet of the warrior leave no doubt 
whatever that the relief is the well-known scene of David and Abigail (I. Samuel, xxv: 18- 
35). This scene was a favorite subject in art because Abigail’s rdle was regarded as a pre- 
figuration of the Virgin pleading before Christ for the sins of mankind.’ 

From King David we are led to his two children by the picture no. 3404 of the National 
Gallery, London (Fig. 2). This picture is signed “J. v. Santvort” and has figured errone- 
ously under the title Fudith and Holofernes, but the artist painted it as The Rape of Thamar 
by Amnon (II. Samuel, xiii: 1-18), a subject which inspired numerous representatives of 
Dutch Feinmalerei, among them Willem van Mieris, Nikolaes Verkolje, Herman van der 
Myn, Isaak Walraven. Baroque sensualism made the subject popular in other schools of 
art, and it was used by Palma Giovane, Guercino, Francesco Trevisani, Giovanni Domenico 
Cerrini, Paolo Pagani, Jakob Jordaens, Johann Wilhelm Pottgiesser, etc. 

The following two cases will serve to examplify the incorrect identification of New 
Testament subjects. A painting ascribed to Francesco de’ Rossi (il Salviati) in the National 
Gallery, London (no. 3941), has hitherto masqueraded under the title 4 Discussion (Fig. 
3). The picture is actually Herod and the Three Magi, for it represents the episode when 
Herods bids the Magi, just arrived under the guidance of the star, to let him known as 
soon as they have found the Child (Matthew, ii: 7). The correctness of this new identifica- 
tion may be checked by a pen-and-ink drawing of Pieter de Witte (il Candido) treating 
the same subject (Fig. 4), and also representing the episode as a strictly formal conference, 
while, through a window in the background, he shows the procession continuing its way 
guided by the star. Of course, the Italian painter is more restrained, more monumental, 
exceedingly sparing of attributes. But he distinguishes Herod unmistakably by his old age 
and the thronelike armchair, and the oriental origin of the Magi is referred to by the 
turban of the one seated. 

The second of our New Testament examples shows the importance of slight matters 
which seem not to be essential at first sight but which often help to arrive at a decision 
and to rectify errors. A drawing attributed to Jan Joris van Vliet and preserved in the 
British Museum appears in the catalogue as The Stoning of St. Stephen (Fig. 5). Yet the 
figure of the victim is that of an aged and bearded man, which is not at all like the tradi- 
tional conception of the deacon Stephen. On the other hand, we know of other saints who 
were stoned at a more advanced age than he. St. Paul was stoned at Lystra (Acts, xiv: 

6. Falke, O. v., in Pantheon, XIV, 1934, p. 240. 8. Hind, A. M., Catalogue of Drawings ... in the British 


7. Lutz, J., and Perdrizet, P., Speculum humanae sal- Museum, 1915, I, p. 95. 
vationis, Leipzig, 1907, I, p. 173. 
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Herod and the Three Magi, by Herod and the Three Magi, by 
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19), though he escaped death; his companion, Barnabas, died in this manner on the island 
of Salamis. But as the martyrdom of the latter is mentioned only in the Apocrypha, the 
drawing represents in all probability the fate of St. Paul. 

A picture by Adam Elsheimer in the possession of Sir Alec Martin leads us into the realm 
of legend (Fig. 6). In his recent monograph on the Master of Frankfort, Heinrich Weiz- 
sicker published it under the title Christ Bearing the Cross, but even he was puzzled by 
the richly ornamented dress and brocade cloak of the main figure, which would hardly 
seem to suit the personality of the Saviour; he tried to explain away the contradictions by 
arguments that were not quite convincing.® But all these difficulties are instantly elim- 
inated when we recognize that the protagonist in the picture is not intended as Christ, 
but as Emperor Heraclius, of whom legend tells us that he was not ably to carry the Holy 
Rood, recaptured from the Persians, through the gates of Jerusalem until he had divested 
himself of the imperial insignia. Therefore he appears in the painting barefoot and with- 
out his crown. The occurrence of this subject in art may be followed from the thirteenth 
up to the eighteenth century. 

To the mind of modern man the material of classical mythology is naturally much more 
remote; hence errors regarding subject from it are even more frequent. In the Albertina 
at Vienna is a pen-and-ink drawing by Franz Xavier Palko which has been reproduced 
more than once with the title Z//egory of War and Peace,'® though it is obvious at a glance 
that the intense activity pervading the scene does not belong to the feeble world of alle- 
gories (Fig. 7). The drawing represents the fascinating myth of Cadmus and is based on 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, III, 95-130. The hero has slaughtered the dragon that had killed 
his companions, and now, following the advice of Pallas, he sows the earth with the dragon’s 
teeth. Warriors grow out of the seed, and immediately attack each other in a sudden 
frenzy—an ever actual picture of humanity! Only five will come out of the massacre alive, 
and help Cadmus to erect the castle of Thebes. 

A later stage of the same myth is represented, in my opinion, by the little leaden 
statue in the Municipal Museum of Pressburg, a work of one of Georg Raphael Donner’s 
followers (Fig. 8). Ovid relates (Metamorphoses, IV, 585-602) that Cadmus and his wife, 
Harmonia, turned into tame dragons; Cadmus, already changed, cuddles to the bosom of 
his wife, thereby causing her transformation. Formerly this statuette figured as an allegory 
of Sin! 

It is again in the same work of Ovid (XI, 589-632) that we have to look for the explana- 
tion of a black chalk drawing in the collection of the Grand Duke of Weimar, presumably 
by a disciple of Michelangelo.” We have several versions of the composition, both in en- 
gravings and in pictures; among the latter is the picture no. 8 of the National Gallery, 
London, hitherto called 4 Dream of Human Life (Fig. 9). Truly, the human figures emerg- 
ing like visions from the fog refer to the realm of dreams. The same may be said of the 
masks piled up in the case that serves as a seat to the nude youth; they are the symbols 
of dreams, after the example of an attribute of Michelangelo’s Night of the Medici tomb. 
But this explanation applies only to the whirling vision of the background, not to the two 
main figures of the picture. Who is this slumbering youth, reclining on a globe, who is 
awakened by the genius flying down from heaven? He is Hypnos himself, the god of sleep, 


g. Weizsacker, H., 4dam Elsheimer der Maler von Frank- 11. Mayr, A., Georg Raphael Donner, Vienna and Leip- 
furt, Berlin, 1936, I, p. 69. Zig, p. 29. 

10. Garzarolli-Thurnlackh, K., Die barocke Handzeich- 12. It was attributed to Michelangelo himself by H. 
nung in Oesterreich, Vienna, 1928, pl. 77, and Albertina Thode and M. Delacre, but this attribution has been re- 


Catalogue, 1V, Vienna, 1933, p. 171, no. 2112. futed by G. Morelli, K. Frey, and B. Berenson. 
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whose power extends over the whole earth. The genius is Juno’s messenger, Iris, who comes 
to request a dream for Halkyone which should convey to the unfortunate queen the knowl- 
edge of the death of her husband, Keyx. As a convincing proof of our identification, a 
painting by Giulio Carpioni preserved in the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts is reproduced 
(Fig. 11). The identity of the subject matter of the two pictures is obvious, but it is 
characteristic of a disciple of Michelangelo that, contrary to the picturesque airiness sug- 
gested by the text of Ovid, he created heavy plastic figures, almost as if carved in stone, 
and represented Iris as a hybrid being, more masculine than feminine. 

Along with Ovid let us recall another classical author who acted as an inspiring source 
for modern art. The Ashmolean Museum in Oxford possesses an exquisitely humorous 
pen-and-ink drawing by Urs Graf, which appears in the literature of art generally, as it 
did recently in Parker’s excellent catalogue," under the title, 7 Landsknecht and a Monstrous 
Figure (Fig. 10). This title is not incorrect, but its second part at least might be formulated 
more precisely. Diogenes Laertius, in his widely read account of the lives and teachings of 
famous philosophers (VI, 40), tells how the cynic Diogenes ridiculed Plato’s definition of 
man as animal implume bipes. In the time of Urs Graf this anecdote was often illustrated 
in Italian art;4* and if we compare the chiaroscuro woodcut done by Ugo da Carpi after 
Parmigianino (B. XII, p. 100, 10) with the drawing in the Ashmolean Museum we see 
that its fantastic right-hand figure can be nothing but a representation of the homo Platonis. 
This creature would seem to figure in the drawing as a stinging epitheton ornans at the side 
of the rather antipathetic gentleman, who was doubtless easily recognizable to contempo- 
raries from his portrait-like features. 

We have already cited one of the many examples where a mythological or historical 
scene is simply and carelessly styled an allegory. But not infrequently the contrary happens 
also: something in the way of an anecdotic or historical meaning is given to a purely alle- 
gorical representation. This also is the sort of error which results usually from a lack of 
knowledge of the relevant literature. As an example to illustrate this point let us take a 
picture from a private collection in Venice shown at the exhibition of Italian Baroque 
painting at Florence in 1922; at the exhibition this painting by Pier Francesco Mola figured 
under the title Turco dormente (Fig. 12). That is to say the authors of the catalogue con- 
sidered it to be a genre piece, nothing more."* But a glance at the woodcut in Cesare 
Ripa’s Jconologia is enough to show how things really stand (Fig. 13). Ripa connects each 
representative of the four complessioni with one of the four elementi: the woodcut here 
reproduced is entitled FLEMMATICO PER L’ACQUA. The description of the phlegmatic 
temperament is as follows: Huomo di corpo grasso, e di color bianco che stando a sedere sia 
vestito di pelle di Tasso, tenendo ambe le mani in seno, e la testa china, la quale sia cinto d'un 
panno negro, che gli cuopra quasi gl occhi, ed a canto vi sia una tartaruca.” Mola’s painting 
therefore represents an allegory of the phlegmatic temperament. He follows closely every 

. feature of Ripa’s instructions, beginning with the setting of the figure, down to the badger 
fur and tortoise. He even surpasses the exactitude of the woodcut in the [conologia, sym- 


13. Carpioni was especially interested in this scene be- in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1938, I, p. 130, no. 296. 
tween Hypnos and Iris. See in Fahrbuch des Kunsthistori- 15. Cf. Wind, E., in Fournal of the Warburg Institute, 


schen Institutes der k. k. Zentralkommission fiir Denkmalp- 
fege, Vienna, VIII, 1914, Beiblatt, pp. 70-76; also in Bol- 
lettino d’ arte, Rome, XII, p. 64; Dorotheum Sale, Vienna, 
Jan. 28, 1925; the catalogue of the Pinacoteca Manfrin, 
Venice, 1872, no. 59; B. dal Pozzo, Le vite de’ pittori vero- 
nesi, Verona, 1718, p. 293. 

14. Parker, K. T., Catalogue of the Collection of Drawings 


London, I, 1937-1938, p. 261. and Pigler, A., in Die Antike, 
Berlin, XIV, 1938, p. 282. 

16. Ojetti, U., Dami, L., and Tarchiani, N., La pittura 
italiana del seicento e del settecento alla mostra di Palazzo 
Pitti, 1924, pl. 208. 

17. Ripa, C., op. cit., p. 124. 
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bolizing the relationship of the phlegmatic temperament with the element of water—re- 
ferred to by the inscription of the woodcut—by the jet of water from a well. Ripa’s in- 
fluence on artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, painters, designers, and 
sculptors, can hardly be overestimated. His immense importance was first pointed out 
by Emile Male, based on whose investigations Erna Mandowsky has compiled a valuable 
catalogue which aims to enumerate all the known examples of the survival of allegories 
comprised in the Iconologia.* But Mola’s picture is not listed in it; our statement therefore 
is entirely new and may be an encouragement for further enquiries along this line. 

Our examples have intentionally been chosen to involve only sources of inspiration, 
such as mythological and biblical texts, that lie ready to hand and cannot seem far-fetched. 
They make the necessity of precision, as well as the absurdity of the present situation, 
obvious. Of course, there are many works of art the themes of which are much less readily 
explained because the sources of inspiration are remote, and only attainable to us by a 
thorough and laborious study of literature. Furthermore, there will be no lack of cases 
which refuse to yield to any attempt at identification and leave us with nothing to do but 
to confess: ignoramus et ignorabimus. But these exceptional cases need not keep us from 
continued striving after iconographic exactitude. Iconography is not a question of mere 
theoretical satisfaction, still less is it a field for the gratification of the passion for solving 
riddles; it is tied up with many practical interests of the history of art: the identification of 
the subject will often serve to date and localize a work of art, or even to throw light on the 
identity of the artist. A final example may be taken to illustrate this methodological] im- 
portance of iconographic studies. 

A red chalk drawing in the Albertina, representing a woman fleeing from a satyr (Fig. 
14) figures in the great catalogue of the collection as the work of a Roman artist of the 
second half of the sixteenth century.’® Considering the style of the drawing, the dating 
seems to be somewhat early, and this impression is confirmed by an investigation of the 
iconography, which furnishes us with a definite terminus post quem. The drawing could not 
have been executed before 1590, the year of publication of Giovanni Battista Guarini’s J/ 
pastor fido, because its subject is taken from this famous pastoral play (Act II, scene 6): 
Corisca, the perfida maga, flees from the vengeance of the satyr, leaving behind her hair. 
In the Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna is preserved another elaboration of the same 
subject: an erotic group carved in ivory by the German monogrammist A. L. in the year 
1679.7° If we take into account the fact that representations of this subject are otherwise 
extremely rare, we are led to the question whether there is some connection between the 
drawing and a lost picture by Simon Vouet dealing with the same subject.” Since the 
sketch is squared for transfer, there is no doubt that the composition was executed as a 
painting. Certain French characteristics of style are unmistakable; but the supposition 
cannot properly be formulated more apodeictically, for no authentic drawing is known 
from Vouet’s Italian years (1612-1627), the period here to be taken into consideration. 

Thus we see that the identification of the theme of a work of art may bear on the identity 
of its master. This justifies our demands that the determination of the subject shall not 
be founded on superficial inspection, on a haphazard idea, or on false reminiscences, but 
on thorough knowledge of the artist’s sources, i.e. secundum scripturas. 


18. Mandowsky, E., Untersuchungen zur Iconologie des turensammlung des allerh. Kaiserhauses, Vienna, 1910, 
Cesare Ripa, Hamburg thesis, 1934, pp. 70-83. II, pl. xlvii, 3. 
19. Albertina Catalogue, 111, Vienna, 1932, p. 42, no. 351. 21. Hoet, G., Naamlyst van Schilderyen, The Hague, 


20. Schlosser, J. V., Werke der Kleinplastik in der Skulp- 1752, I, p. 488, no. 119. 











LEONARD LIMOSIN’S TRIUMPH OF THE 
FAITH, WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
HOUSE OF GUISE 


By ANDREW CARNDUFF RITCHIE 


HE Triumph of the Faith, a painted enamel in the Frick Collection, New York 

(Fig. 1),' signed by Léonard Limosin (c. 1505—c. 1576), has never been published 

so far as is known. This is all the more surprising, since it is both an outstanding 

Catholic document of the Reformation period in France, and an important family 
portrait, the individual members of which may now be identified with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

This plaque was formerly in the Pierpont Morgan Collection before it came to the 
Frick Collection. Its previous collection history is a blank so far as can be discovered. 
While in the Pierpont Morgan Collection it was on exhibition in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, from 1905 to 1912, and in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, from 1914 to 1916. 
It appears to have been unknown to Bourdery and Lachenaud in 1897 when they published 
their catalogue of Léonard Limosin’s work. And Dimier in his exhaustive history of the 
sixteenth century portrait in France is also unaware of the enamel’s existence. 

A female figure sits in a car of triumph drawn on clouds by four doves. She holds in 
her left hand a chalice and in her right a cross, symbols of the Faith. She is attended by 
a procession of two laymen and two cardinals and under the wheels of her car, contrary 
to all the laws of gravity, are ground the bodies of numerous heretics cast down in the 
triumphal progress. The procession moves from left to right, except for the cardinal on 
the right who faces the group and is in the act of presenting a book. Behind him is a tree 
and a pyramid, the latter encircled from top to bottom by a flourishing ivy branch and a 
scroll. The scroll bears an inverted inscription which reads: TESTA/NTE/VIREBO 
[TE STANTE VIREBO}, “While You Stand I Shall Flourish.” On the base of the pyramid 
is the artist’s signature: LEONARD L. In the background is a wooded, hilly landscape 
with a building on the skyline and on the side of the hill, to the right, another building with 
a tower, a court and fountain, and a waterwheel.” 


1. Copyright photograph reproduced by courtesy of The 
Frick Collection. 

2. Dimensions: 73 ins. by 10 ins. (sight measurements). 

Color: Both opaque and translucent enamels are used in 
fairly even proportions. The landscape is grass-green, 
shading to dark blue at the horizon, with accents in gold. 
The figure on the extreme left is in white doublet, em- 
broidered in gold, white hose, white shoes with black slash- 
ings, translucent reddish-black cape and hat. The triump- 
phal car is a dark translucent gold. The female figure is in 
translucent reddish-black and white habit trimmed with 
ermine; her chalice and cross gold, the latter with a green 
wreath. Behind the car is a trophy decoration of gold and 
yellow fruit with streamers, against a light blue background. 
The cardinal to right of car has a translucent, deep red 
robe and hat, and the figure next to him has a translucent, 


blue-green doublet, black cape with ermine collar, white 
hose and shoes, and black hat. The doves are white and the 
clouds white shading to mauve. The pyramid is bluish- 
gray with gold accents, the ivy wreath green, the scroll 
white with a gold inscription, and the artists’s signature is 
in gold. The cardinal on the extreme right has an em- 
broidered robe of deep translucent purple and hat of the 
same color. The tree behind him has foliage in dark blue 
with gold accents. The heretics under the triumphal car 
have hats of varied shapes and colors ranging through 
black, green, brown, and white. 

Restorations: All four corners; a section about } in. wide 
extending along left hand side of plaque from the shoulder 
of the figure to the calf of his leg; four small areas (1) to 
right of latter figure’s left foot, (2) hub of wheel, (3) under 
wheel, (4) below left-hand corner of base of pyramid. In 

















Fic. 1—New York, Frick Collection: Triumph of the Faith, 
with Portraits of the House of Guise, by Limosin 





Fic. 2—Right Group of Heretics; Fic. 3—Left Group of Heretics; 
Detail of Fig. 7 Detail of Fig. 7 
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Second Duc de Guise; Enamel, Duc de Guise; Detail of Frangois, Second Duc de 
by Limosin Fig. 7 Guise; Drawing 











Fic. 7—-Antoinette de Bourbon, Duchesse de ic. 8—Cluny, Museum: Antoinette de Bourbon, 
Guise; Detail of Fig. 7 Duchesse de Guise; Enamel, by Limosin 
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The key to the identification of the principal protagonists in the triumphal scene is 
the pyramid® encircled by the ivy vine and inscribed scroll. This device, according to 
Claude Paradin‘ is that of the famous or notorious Charles de Guise, Cardinal de Lorraine 
(1524-1574). It is notable that the pyramid in Paradin (Fig. 16) supports a crescent while 
the pyramid in the enamel is without this feature. Paradin, in a rhymed commentary on 
the device states that the pyramid and crescent refer to the king, who in 1557 was Henry 
II and whose royal insignia, it will be recalled, is made up of two crescents intertwined. The 
holy ivy, Paradin continues, is the prince prelate, the Cardinal de Lorraine. The inscrip- 
tion above the device in Paradin is thus to be interpreted: “While you, Henry II, reign, 
I, Charles, Cardinal de Lorraine, shall flourish.’’> The absence of the crescent in the enamel’s 
pyramid must indicate that the enamel was produced after Henry II’s death in 1559, 
when the crescent had ceased having a contemporary reference. We are undoubtedly cor- 
rect, then, in assuming that the figure beside the pyramid on the enamel is none other 
than that of the Cardinal de Lorraine himself. And further, the prominence given to this 
pyramid and the fact that no other emblem appears on the enamel provides an excellent 
clue to the superior distinction of the cardinal over all others in the processional group. 
Further confirmation of this identification, however, may be found by comparing the prac- 
tically identical features and three-quarter profile pose of a portrait of the cardinal (Fig. 
10) in Promtuarii’s Jconum Insigniorum A Seculo Hominum' with the portrait in the enamel 
(Fig. 11). The enamel portrait and the woodcut medallion, though not necessarily done at 
the same time, must have been derived at least from a common source—probably a drawing 
which is now lost. 

While the Cardinal de Lorraine’s portrait is thus doubly certain, the remaining figures 
in the triumphal group can only be identified through comparisons with sufficiently 
authenticated individual portraits. 

Reading from left to right, then, we have first Francois, the second duc de Guise (1519- 
1563), the Cardinal de Lorraine’s brother, one of the most famous soldiers of his day and 
of the Guise family. If this portrait (Fig. 5) is compared with a drawing (Fig. 6) in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale’ by an unknown artist, and with the well-known enamel portrait 
(Fig. 4) by Léonard Limosin in the Louvre, signed and dated 1557,® the resemblances are 
remarkable. While there are slight differences in costume between the Louvre enamel 
portrait and ours, particularly in the capes and the slashings in the doublets, the pose of 
the heads and the likenesses are indubitably of the same person, and both tally with the 
drawing in these respects. The costume of the drawing is very close to that of the Frick 








addition to these complete restorations, two large sections 
of the robe of the cardinal to the right of the triumphal car 
and a section of the doublet of the figure to his right have 
at one time been chipped from their copper base and re- 
stored to place. It should be emphasized that in no instance 
either of complete restoration or repair has any part of the 
enamel been tampered with that in any way interferes with 
the evidence submitted in the present article. 

3. To be quite accurate this form should be described 
as an obelisk. Some confusion between the pyramid and 
obelisk existed in the minds of sixteenth century French 
writers, but, while the terms are used synonymously, 
pyramid is more commonly used to describe, in general, a 
tapering or pointed structure such as appears on our 
enamel. 

4. Paradin, Claude, Devises héroiques, Lyon, 1557, pp. 
72-73- 

5. That this device was anathema to the French Calvin- 


ists is borne out in a number of anonymous Calvinist 
satirical verses of the time. The concluding lines of one 
of these diatribes, entitled “La devise du Cardinal de Lor- 
raine” (Tarbé, P., Recueil de poésies calvinistes, 1550-1556, 
Reims, 1866, p. 9), read: 

Lyerre semble enrichir le mur et le tenir: 

Mais en la fin il le fait en ruyne venir, 

S’on ne l’arrache avant que dans la pierre il mine. 

6. A book of woodcut portrait medallions of famous men 
with accompanying summary biographies, published in 
Lyon between 1578 and 1581. The medallion in question 
appears on p. 293. 

7. Cabinet des Etampes, rec. Na 21, fol. 67. (Dimier, L., 
Histoire de la peinture de portrait en France au XIVe siécle, 
Paris, 1926, II, p. 333, no. 1346.) 

8. Bourdery, L., and Lachenaud, E., Léonard Limosin, 
Paris, 1897, no. 75. Dimier, op. cit., III, p. 249, no. 27. 
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enamel portrait and two of the portraits show what is presumably Francois’ order of St. 
Michel and the drawing indicates its presence. The noticeably forked beard in the Louvre 
portrait and the drawing is not so clearly distinguishable in the Frick portrait but even 
here the forking is suggested by a vertical line of shadow.® 

Seated in the triumphal car is Antoinette de Bourbon, Duchesse de Guise (1493-1583), 
mother of Francois and Charles and known for her saintliness of character, in contrast to 
the unusually worldly reputation of the Guises as a family. The likeness of the duchesse 
(Fig. 7) is unmistakable when a comparison is made with the best-known portrait of her, 
another enamel by Léonard Limosin, in the Cluny Museum, bearing a written identification 
in a contemporary hand on the back of a contemporary frame (Fig. 8).1° The pose of our 
duchesse has been changed from left to right but otherwise there is little change in feature 
or costume. It should be remarked here that, as with the head of Francois de Guise, that 
of the duchesse and the remaining heads in the group are all considerably smaller than 
those in the portraits with which they are being compared. This may explain in part the 
softening or diminution in clarity of modeling of the Frick heads, a characteristic which is 
particularly noticeable in the present instance. On the other hand it may simply be the 
result of weak draughtsmanship. Continuing our identifications, the next figure to the 
right of the duchesse, in cardinal’s hat and robe, must be that of the only other member of 
this particular Guise family who achieved such rank, namely Louis de Guise, who styled 
himself Cardinal de Guise. His identity is placed beyond doubt, however, by comparing 
the Frick head (Fig. 12) with that in a Limosin enamel (Fig. 14) in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum." Once more pose and features are practically identical. 

Next to Louis stands his father Claude, the first duc de Guise (1496-1550). This 
identification is based like that of his wife Antoinette’s on a Limosin enamel portrait also 
in the Cluny Museum.” The two enamels are framed together in fact, and the contempo- 
rary identifying inscription on the back of the frame refers to them both. Again there can 
be no question of the close correspondence between our portrait (Fig. 13) and the Cluny 
one (Fig. 15), in feature, beard, mustache, and the direction of the pose. Even the coat 
with ermine collar is the same. 

While this group portrait of the Guise family is of extraordinary interest in itself, if 
only because it is, to the writer’s knowledge, the only group portrait of the family known, 
the identification of many of the figures under the wheels of the car of triumph is also of 
considerable interest. Originally most, if not all of these heads of individual heretics or 
personifications of certain heretical sects bore their own identifications in the form of names 
inscribed in gold on or near the head in question. These names were applied after the 
enamel had been fired and in course of time all but a few minute traces of the gold paint 
have rubbed off, leaving nothing but a dull shadow-like letter impression on the polished 
surface of the enamel. These “shadow” letters can in most instances be read only with 
extreme difficulty, and then only under favorable conditions of lighting and magnification. 
The names or name fragments which can be identified in this manner have been reproduced 
on the accompanying photographs (Figs. 2 and 3) in white ink. Lettering and spacing 


9. For still another portrait of Francois de Guise which 
may bear some relation to our portrait, see an article by 
F. M. Kelly, Quelques portraits de Francois de Guise, in 
Gazette des beaux-arts, Jan., 1938, p. 54, fig. 1. 

10. Bourdery and Lachenaud, op. cif., no. 72; Dimier, 
op. cit., III, p. 257, no. 75. 

11. In Bourdery and Lachenaud, op. cit., no. 73, it is 


mistakenly entitled Charles, Cardinal de Lorraine. This 
error is noted by Dimier, op. cit., III, p. 257, no. 77, and 
the enamel appears correctly titled in the South Kensing- 
ton Catalogue of the Special Loan Exhibition of Enamels on 
Metal, 1874, London, 1875, no. 677. 

12. Bourdery and Lachenaud, of. cit., no. 71. 











Fic. g—Calvin; from Béze Fic. 10—Charles, Cardinal de Fic. 11—Charles, Cardinal de 


Lorraine; from Promtuarit Lorraine; Detail of Fig. 7 





lic. 12—Louis, Cardinal de Fic. 13-—Claude, First Duc de 
Guise; Detail of Fig. 7 Guise; Detail of Fig. 7 
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Kic. 14-—London, Victoria Fic. 15-—Paris, Cluny Fic. 16—Device of Charles, 

and Albert Museum: Louts, Museum: Claude, First Cardinal de Lorraine; 
Cardinal de Guise; Duc de Guise; Enamel, from Paradin 
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Fic. 17—Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum: Flemish Tapestry, 


Petrarch Series, Early Sixteenth Century 
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Fic. 18—Triumph of Fame; Figures de la Bible, 
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of these ink inscriptions are only a general approximation of the originals, since the inten- 
tion is mainly to present a record of names as they appear today and a ready reference to 
particular individuals and sects for the purposes of the present paper. 

In the first group (Fig. 2) (on the right when the enamel is seen right side up), we have 
every head certainly identified by name, as follows: JeHan Hus (c. 1373-1415) or John Hus, 
the famous Bohemian heretic burned at the stake for his Wycliffite beliefs and his conse- 
quent criticism of the papacy and clergy; Donatus, referring to either Donatus of Casae 
Nigrae or Donatus Magnus both of whom were leading figures in the early fourth century 
in the so-called Donatist heresy, based on the belief that the personal character of the 
church’s priests or agents influenced by the validity of all sacerdotal acts; Bezg, i.e. Théodore 
de Béze or Béza (1519-1605), a Calvinist scholar and preacher who played a leading part 
in the French Huguenot movement during the second half of the sixteenth century; 
ADAMITE, a personification of the sect of the same name, whose primitivizing tendencies led 
them to sponsor an Adam-like state of nudity, even in public; and the FratriceELti, a 
heretical branch of the Franciscan order which insisted on carrying out the Franciscan rule 
of poverty to the letter and demanded the Church do likewise. 

Whereas in this first group we can account for every head by name, unfortunately a 
like completeness and certainty of identification is not altogether possible in the second 
and remaining group (Fig. 3). Beginning with readings which are beyond question we have 
the following individuals: Jerome of Pracue (d. 1416), a Bohemian reformer, friend and fol- 
lower of John Hus; Arius, the early fourth century heretic, of whom personally little is 
known, whose questioning of the equal divinity of Christ with God gave rise to one of the 
most famous heresies in the history of the Church; Cavin, whose name needs no comment; 
and ANABAPTISTE, a personification of the Protestant sect, perhaps the most hated by the 
Church of all reforming groups, which flourished throughout Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its distinguishing characteristics were a disbelief in infant baptism and a refusal to 
admit the right of obedience to civil authority. In addition to such certain inscriptions 
there are two fragmentary names: one which reads VY ABAPT is apparently a second refer- 
ence to the hated ANaBapTIsTE," although why such a name is placed alongside what appears 
to be the head of a pope is puzzling; and S(?) ... VS. Does this latter inscription and the 
fact that it seems to be in conjunction with the Turk’s head above refer to SELYMUS, the 
latinized form of the Turkish Selim II? It seems unlikely, if only on chronological grounds. 
He succeeded his father Suleiman the Magnificent (1494-1566) who because of his much 
greater importance (his treaty with Francis I, so hated by Claude de Guise, should be re- 
membered in the present connection) would seem a more likely figure to find in this heretical 
group. But the final letters VS of the inscription do not fit Suleiman. There is one other, 
and perhaps the best, possibility: Barbarossa, the Turkish admiral who for a long period 
during the first half of the sixteenth century was the scourge of the Mediterranean. Either 
of the two latinized forms of his name, 4riedenus Barbarussa or Aenobarbus, would fit the 


VS ending of the enamel inscription. The questionable S would of course have to be re- 
placed by another letter in either case. 





13. This double reference to the Anabaptists is perhaps 
not surprising for several reasons. As stated above, both 
church and state considered the sect peculiarly vicious in 
its refusal to recognize any temporal authority. The Guises 
had early come in contact with the sect when Antoine de 
Lorraine put down an Anabaptist revolt in Alsace in 1525, 
slaughtering, it is said, 20,000 of them. (See the Cambridge 
Modern History, 11, pp. 190-191.) Claude, Duc de Guise, 
he of the enamel, appears to have participated in this butch- 


ery. At any rate the queen’s council criticized him for it 
while the Parlement de Paris, Pope Clement VII, and 
Francis I all complimented him. The latter, in fact, on his 
return from captivity in Spain (1526) rewarded Claude for 
services rendered by raising the comté de Guise to a duché- 
pairie, i.e. “a dukedom that carried a peerage, for all dukes 
were not peers” (Sedgwick, H. D., The House of Guise, 
New York, 1938, pp. 26-28). 
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The remaining heads if they ever were provided with labels are now beyond hope of 
recognition on such a simple basis. Of these nameless ones there is one distinct group 
wearing some sort of white headdress which may be taken to be a white cowl; in which 
case it is perhaps the distinguishing mark of further individuals of the Fratricelli sect of 
Franciscans, already referred to by name. The papal head, already referred to with refer- 
ence to the fragmentary inscription alongside may be any one of a number of schismatic 
popes. However, because of the presumed inclusion of the Fratricelli in such numbers 
throughout the heretical group, may this not be a portrait of the Franciscan anti-pope, 
who styled himself Nicolas V, and who was set upon the papal throne by Louis of Bavaria 
in 1328, in opposition to Pope John XXII? John had refused to crown Louis Holy Roman 
Emperor and furthermore had denounced the Fratricelli for what he considered their 
heretical] views with relation to Christ and his apostles not owning property. Louis of 
Bavaria because of his hatred of John became the defender of the hated Franciscan ex- 
tremists and many of them fled Italy and took refuge in Germany. Nicolas V gave up the 
papal chair of his own accord in 1328 and surrendered himself to John who kept him im- 
prisoned in Avignon for the remainder of his life. Of the remaining heads unaccounted for 
it would be unwise to speculate. The head immediately beneath the wheel can hardly 
pretend to an individual likeness of any sort. It is barely possible however that the frag- 
ment of the name Anabaptist may refer to this figure. The heretic to the left of Arius seems 
to be something more than just a fill-in head to make out a crowd, such as the two heads, 
one above Jerome of Prague and one beneath the Turk, seem to be. 

The question of “likeness” with respect to any or all of the individual heretics is a 
highly dubious one. There is a certain sameness or standardization of features, beard, and 
mustache to the faces of Hus, Béze, Arius, the head to left of Arius, and the Anabaptiste 
beneath Calvin, which suggests no attempt has been made to copy actual portraits, im- 
possible as such practice would be in Arius’ case. The beardless heads of the Adamite, 
Jerome of Prague, and the pope are little better so far as individualizing characteristics 
may be recognized. The only head which seems to bear any fairly clear resemblance to a 
known portrait, and then only in a quite general way, is Calvin’s. His head in the enamel 
may be compared with a portrait in Béze’s (the same who appears in the enamel) Jcones 
id est Verae Imagines (Fig. 9), a book of portraits and biographies of famous Reformation 
figures published in Geneva in 1580. There is a sufficient relation between these two heads 
to indicate at Jeast that both are based on some common likeness, but whether an actual 
or traditional one it is impossible to say. It is perhaps worthy of note that Limosin is 
thought to have made a separate enamel portrait of Calvin.“ 

Before going further it is worth pointing out that in all this varied group of individual 
heretics and sects no reference has been noted to the Lutherans. Bearing in mind that 
some of the enamel heads for want of a discoverable name must go unidentified, if names 
were ever attached to them, we are left with the possible assumption that when the enamel 
was made (and this may be of assistance in dating it) the heretical nature of the Lutherans’ 
beliefs was still doubtful so far as the church was concerned. This doubt existed up to the 
end of the Council of Trent in 1563 when the Catholic decision finally went against any 
inclusion of the Lutherans within the church fold. It is a well-known fact, too, that Charles, 
Cardinal de Lorraine leagued himself for a time with the Lutheran princes of Germany 
and pleaded their cause at the Council of Trent as a sort of counter-weight to the Spanish 


14. Bourdery and Lachenaud, op. cit., pp. 25-28. 
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influence of Philip II, earning for himself the violent resentment of Pope Pius IV. It is 
also significant in this connection that during the theological debate known as the Colloquy 
of Poissy in 1561, between the French Catholic bishops and the Calvinists, a suggestion 
was made from the Catholic side that if the Calvinists would modify their extreme material- 
istic position with respect to the sacrament of the Eucharist, even to joining the Lutherans 
in their more moderate stand, a possible peace might be arranged. But Béze and other 
Calvinists were suspicious of political trickery on the part of the hated Cardinal de Lorraine 
and would not budge from their antitransubstantiation position.” 

This same Colloquy of Poissy is of still greater significance as very possibly giving the 
motivation for Limosin’s Triumph under discussion. The convocation had been arranged 
by the royal command of Charles IX. The chief spokesman for the Calvinists was Béze and 
for the Catholic party, the Cardinal de Lorraine, and both delivered “‘harangues”’ or ora- 
tions before the assembled royal company and the supporters of the two religious parties. 
If the key to the identification of the Guise family in our enamel is the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine’s pyramid, one of the keys to the iconography of the triumphal scene is in all prob- 
ability the book in the Cardinal’s hand which he holds significantly in a gesture of presenta- 
tion. There is no inscription on the book but we may fairly deduce from the relative sig- 
nificance of his various writings that this book is none other than the publication of his 
answer to Béze delivered in the form of a “harangue” at the Colloquy of Poissy in Sep- 
tember, 1561. The speech received instant acclaim by the Catholic party and was pub- 
lished in the same year as the delivery of the speech, 1561, at Paris, Reims, Lyon, and 
Rouen. In addition to these four French editions, an English translation was published in 
London and a German one at Heidelberg, both in 1561, giving some further indications of 
the immediate and widespread interest in this particular speech both in France and else- 
where."* 

In this speech the Cardinal de Lorraine does not deign to answer the arguments in 
Béze’s speech given a week or so before. The decision of the Catholic bishops was to deliver 
not a defense of Catholicism but a triumphant statement of Catholic doctrine and faith and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine so prepared himself. The chief bone of contention between the 
Catholic and Protestant groups being the Eucharist it is not surprising that the Cardinal 
chose to center his whole dissertation on or around this sacrament, its history, and its un- 
changeable doctrinal significance. This central importance given to the Eucharist finds, 
it would seem, a direct reference in the choice of the Faith bearing the instruments of the 
Eucharist for the subject of our enamel triumph. 

While this speech of the cardinal’s, then, together with his well-known leadership of 
the Catholic party in France provides a general raison d étre for our enamel the iconographic 
roots of the triumphal scene itself present a somewhat complex problem. 

It is a well-known fact that the Limoges school of craftsmen of the so-called painted 
enamel were almost without exception dependent for their designs upon prints or drawings 
by other artists. Léonard Limosin is perhaps the only comparatively original artist of the 
school, although even his originality in composition extends on the whole only so far as an 
outstanding Passion series of enamels in the Cluny Museum for which some of his own 
engravings exist. It may be accepted almost as a law, however, that every Limosin com- 


15. See Evennett, H. Outram, The Cardinal de Lorraine Béze’s and the Cardinal de Lorraine’s speeches, see Béze, 
and the Council of Trent, Cambridge University Press, 1930, T. de, Histoire ecclésiastique des eglises reformees au royaume 
PP. 297-298, 302-305, 351-367. de France, Antwerp, 1580, 1, pp. 502-521, 528-553. 


16. For an easily accessible complete reprint of both 
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position is in some way at second hand, unless as in the rare instance of the Passion engrav- 
ings, the contrary can be proved. It must at once be admitted that no engraving or drawing 
either by Limosin or another artist has come to light to prove Limosin’s originality or lack 
of it in the Triumph of the Faith, and therefore we shall be at no pains to prove such 
originality in the absence of irrefutable evidence in the artist’s favor.” 

However, it is possible to point to certain features of the scene which help to connect 
it as a motif with one of the most important of the numerous Renaissance triumph schemes, 
and one which had fairly wide popularity in France. 

This is not the place to explore the confused history of the triumph motif in general 
in all its different forms in Renaissance art. There is already a considerable literature on 
the subject dealing with a number of different kinds of triumphs, although there is as yet 
no complete account of the origins and compositions of the different types. There has 
been, to be sure, a number of compilations of examples without a corresponding icono- 
graphic and stylistic analysis to discover lines of development: how much certain triumphs 
are directly traceable to antique sources, to medieval adaptation of these sources, and to 
the fusing or continued separation of these two traditions in Renaissance art. 

For our purpose, however, it will not be necessary to do more than relate our particular 
triumph to the immediate Renaissance type from which it can be said to derive, namely 
the so-called Petrarchan series, and to point out in what details the enamel shows some 
individual characteristics. 

The Trionfi of Petrarch, describing the triumphs of Love, Chastity, Fame, Time, 
Death, and Divinity, inspired the production of a long line of illustrations in a variety 
of media during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy and elsewhere in Europe. 
The wide distribution of pictorial illustrations of this poem has been most exhaustively 
studied by d’Essling and Mintz.'* Two of our triumph’s principal features, the figure of 
the Faith in the person of the duchesse de Guise and the heretics being ground under the 
wheels of the triumphal car appear to be adaptations of certain similar features in some of 
the Petrarch series. In some depictions of the Triumph of Love, for example one in a Flem- 
ish tapestry series now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna (Fig. 17), dating from 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century, Cupid is shown seated in his car, in three-quarter 
profile, holding his bow in his outstretched left hand and an arrow, sceptre-fashion, in his 
right. In the enamel, the position of the Faith and the disposition of chalice and cross in 
her hands and even the three-quarter profile pose are identical. Similarly, the group of 
heretics’ heads in the enamel, while they show no particular similarity to the full-length 
depiction of the victims of Love in the tapestry, as a group and as a feature of the triumphal 
scheme are unmistakably related in idea to the corresponding victims in more than one 
triumph of the Petrarch series. 

One of this particular tapestry series has been chosen for comparison, however, not 
only as a general illustration of the adaptation of certain elements of a secular triumph to 
a religious use, but because it contains certain individual features (as d’Essling and Mintz 
have pointed out)’* one of which, the figure to the left assisting the wheel,?° seems by her 
action to be a prototype of Francois de Guise with his hands on the wheel in the enamel. 


17. It is to be hoped that the present publication may 20. Individual so far as the Petrarch scheme is con- 
be of some assistance in bringing to light any drawing or cerned. In Titian’s well-known woodcut Triumph of the 
engraving related to the present enamel. Faith, the four fathers of the Church assist the wheels of 

18. Prince d’Essling, and Mintz, E., Pétrargue, Paris, the triumphal car. This may have been the inspiration for 
1902. the Vienna tapestry series. 


19. Op. cit., pp. 251-252. 
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More important for our purpose, d’Essling and Mintz have also shown that the tapestry 
series in Vienna was freely copied in the French anonymous woodcut illustrations for the 
so-called Figures de la Bible, published in Paris in the second half of the sixteenth century 
by Charles le Vigoureux. The style of these woodcuts both as to figure drawing and land- 
scape background is patently in the Fontainebleau tradition. Their stylistic relation to 
our enamel, which is also in the same tradition, is quite marked particularly in such details 
as the hilly landscape and the skyline architecture. The gestures of certain of the figures, in 
for example the Triumph of Fame engraving (Fig. 18), may be compared with those of 
figures in the enamel. The exaggerated movements of the spidery hands in many of the 
figures, for example, are similar to those of Claude de Guise and Cardinal Louis. However, 
although no direct influence of the Figures de la Bible triumphs can be proved they do serve, 
by their direct relation to the Vienna tapestry series, at least to prove the related position 
of our enamel. Whether the enamel designer went directly to a contemporary woodcut 
series such as the Figures de la Bible or to the tapestry series for inspiration it seems impos- 
sible to say, although the first would seem on stylistic grounds more probable. 

Aside from the above details of correspondence, on the whole, the transposition of the 
Petrarchan victims of love and fame, etc. into heretics in the enamel is perhaps the most 
remarkable adaptation of a characteristically Petrarchan element." There are, however, 
certain other features of our enamel triumph which are quite foreign to the Petrarch series 
in general and to the tapestry series mentioned above. In none of the Petrarch triumphs 
does the car ride on clouds in the fashion depicted in the enamel, and in none do we find the 
car drawn by four doves. The latter are a puzzling feature. What symbolic significance 
for the Faith can they possibly have? There is only one car ever drawn by doves alone, 
to the writer’s knowledge, and that is the car of Venus, whose “messengers” they are. 
There is actually a Limoges enamel plaque by an unknown enameler, dated about 1530, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in which Venus is shown in a car drawn by four doves, 
which indicates at least that the subject was not unknown to the enamelers. In this 
instance, however, the chariot of Venus is on the ground, whereas she and her chariot are 
usually shown in aerial flight. So they may be seen in another enamel in the Louvre by the 
master I.C. (i.e. Jean de Court or Jehan de Courteys). Here the chariot is on clouds as in 
the Frick enamel. While it is drawn by only two doves, the pose of Venus is very close 
to that of the Faith in our enamel. Instead of a cross in her right hand Venus here sup- 
ports an arrow (as we have seen Cupid does in the Vienna tapestry triumph) while her left 
hand is extended outward in the same position as the Faith’s (and Cupid’s), but Venus’ is 
empty and indicates only the direction of a winged cupid who flies upwards to right, having 
just been released by Venus on one of his missions. 

This latter enamel has been described in some detail in the absence of an illustration to 
indicate not a direct copy by Limosin of this particular enamel, but rather to emphasize 
the inescapable conclusion that the figure of the Faith in our enamel and her dove-drawn 





21. It should perhaps be added that the enamel is ap- 
parently not alone in the adaptation of this particular 
feature. At Rouen, on the facade of the l’Hétel de Bourg- 
théroulde, there is a sculptured series of Petrarch triumphs, 
dating from the first half of the sixteenth century. The 
sixth of the series, the Triumph of Divinity, has, according 
to Lafon and Marcel in their description of the building in 
question in 1888, a representation of heretics under the 
car of triumph. If this is true (detailed reproductions of 
this particular scene are not available for study) it is sig- 
nificant that Limosin worked in Rouen and must have seen 


the Bourgthéroulde series. The inclusion of heretics at 
Bourgthéroulde, in place of Fame, Death, and Chastity 
under the wheels of the car of Divinity (as was the usual 
practice in the Petrarchan scheme), provides thus an im- 
portant precedent for the similar practice in our enamel. 
See d’Essling and Miintz, op. cit., pp. 252-253, where Lafon 
and Marcel’s description is quoted at length. The best 
available reproductions of the Bourgthéroulde triumphs 
are in Vitry, P., Hétels et maisons de la renaissance francaise, 


Paris, n.d., II, p. LII. 
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chariot are, together with the Petrarchan influences noted above, a second transformation 
of a pagan Renaissance motif—Venus in her chariot. With this said, on the other hand, 
it is difficult to suggest any certain symbolism in the Frick enamel’s Venus team of doves 
if any was ever intended. Perhaps, one may say, the idea of divine love as a substitution 
for love of a worldly order is to be inferred here. 

Little has been said, so far, about the style or date of the enamel. These questions, it 
should be noted, are not the chief concern of the present paper. It has been indicated that 
in general the landscape and figure drawing are both characteristic of the Fontainebleau 
School. The very fact, however, that the enamelers were unoriginal, for the most part, in 
their designs makes any analysis of style, even of Limosin’s, most difficult if not impossible. 
In addition, Limosin is known to have had a large studio and he seems to have put his sig- 
nature to his own and studio work quite indiscriminately. How much of a particular 
enamel, then, is due to any stylistic originality Limosin himself possessed, how much to a 
particular engraving being copied, or how much to attribute to the hand of an unknown 
atelier worker, it seems almost impossible to decide at present. 

As to the date of execution of the enamel, it is impossible to arrive at an exact year, but 
we are safe in saying, purely on historical grounds, about 1560: (a) the pyramid without 
crescent indicates a time after 1559; (b) if the book is accepted as the “harangue”’ of the 
cardinal the date must be 1561 or later; (c) the period when the Guises were at their most 
influential and the struggle between the Catholic and Protestant forces reached its greatest 
height is in the early years of the 1560’s—and the enamel if made then, as we have seen, 
would have a definite topical reference; and (d) the presumed absence of the Lutherans 
may be said to point to a date before 1563.” 


22. Sources for the figures illustrating this article follow: portraits de Francois de Guise, in Gazette des beaux arts 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, §, 7, 11, 12, and 13, courtesy of the Frick Col- Jan., 1938; Figs. 8, 14, and 15 from Bourdery and Lachen- 
lection, New York; Fig. 16 from Paradin’s Devises héroiques; aud’s Léonard Limosin; Fig. 9 from Béza’s Icones id est 
Fig. 10 from Promtuarii’s Jeonum Insigniorum A Seculo Verae Imagines; Figs. 17 and 18 from d’Essling and 


Hominum; Figs. 4 and 6, from F. M. Kelly, Quelgues Miintz’s Pétrarque. 














A EUPHRONIOS KYLIX 
By ELEANOR SVATIK 


N inconspicuous sherd (Fig. 7) in the collection of classical pottery of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago represents the ripe archaic period of Greek vase painting in 
the person of one of its greatest masters, Euphronios.! It was probably brought 
from Athens by F. B. Tarbell, formerly professor of classical archaeology at the 

university, for Klein says, after giving a brief description of the fragment, “Nach giitiger 
Mittheilung von Prof. Jarbell [Tarbell]. Aus Athen, 1889 von Graef gesehen.””? The draw- 
ing agrees stylistically with the works of Euphronios, and the design of the palmette frieze 
coincides exactly with the frieze on the signed fragmentary kylix of Euphronios in the 
Athens National Museum.’ Dr. F. P. Johnson, whose experienced assistance made possible 
the following study, has not come across the particular palmette design on any other vase. 
The obvious association of the Chicago fragment with the kylix in Athens prompted the 
following attempt at a reconstruction. As a basis for the reconstruction it seemed desirable 
to examine the literary and pictorial sources for the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, the scene 
depicted on the vase, and to study the style and milieu of Euphronios. Though the literary 
and pictorial material yielded much that was of interest it is not my purpose to review that 
here.t On the other hand, a few points scarcely touched upon in the numerous studies 
of Euphronios are expanded considerably in the ensuing treatment of the painter. 


EUPHRONIOS AND HIS MILIEU 


Euphronios signed vases both as painter (éypawev) and as potter (éroinoev). The painter® 
is all that concerns us in the present study, for as painter he created and signed the Athens 
kylix;® his activity as potter can virtually be disregarded, for the vases bearing his signature 
as potter seem to be painted by four other hands: Onesimos,’ the Perugia Master,*® the 








Panaitios Painter,® and the Pistoxenos Painter.?° 


1. Curiously enough, in the same case with this frag- 
ment rests another sherd, the only other object decorated 
by Euphronios to reach the United States; it is a portion 
of the Villa Giulia pelike—F. P. Johnson, in THe Art 
Bu.ietin, XIX, 1937, pp. 557-558, fig. 2. For the photo- 
graph here reproduced I am indebted to Mr. M. B. Rogers. 

2. Klein, W., Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsin- 
schriften, p. 79. 

3. It was Professor J. D. Beazley who pointed out that 
the Chicago fragment belongs to the Athens kylix. 

4. I give the pictorial sources in an appendix. 

s. In all probability Euphronios began as a black-figure 
painter. O. Waldhauer touches upon this problem in an 
article Die Schwalbenvase, in Arch. Anz., XLII, 1927, pp. 
71-14. 

6. On the stylistic evidence of the drawing, presented in 
the following pages, the fragmentary signature—ws eypacey, 
can be completed with confidence as Evdpovws Evypace. 
Gilded decorations, ambitious composition, precise draw- 
ing, and insistence upon anatomical details point to a late 
date in the painter’s career. 

7. IMOZ E. RA®2Z... is still left of the painter’s signa- 
ture. 

8. Buschor, Greek Vase-painting, p. 128. 

9. The suggestion that the Panaitios Painter ( Ei@povws 


éxoinoe appears on many of the vases attributed to 
this hand) represents a later development of the painter 
Euphronios does not seem possible. Though the influence 
of Euphronios is seen both in details and style, more careful 
study does not bear out the connection. The works signed 
éypayer show Euphronios as early ripe archaic master; 
were he later to develop into the Panaitios Painter (ripe 
archaic) we would expect to see a marked tendency toward 
the style of the Panaitios Painter in his latest vase, the 
Athens kylix. There is no intimation, however, that Eu- 
phronios in this work is beginning to discard his early 
archaic style for the freer, more naturalistic manner of the 
Panaitios Painter. The drapery on the Athens cup falling 
in stiff, straight folds shows none of the taste of the Panai- 
tios Painter for a more naturalistic treatment of cloth 
stuffs. The Euphronios figures are still posed, whereas the 
younger painter strives for more movement which mitigates 
the austere flatness. The composition is very formal in 
comparison with the looser arrangement of the Panaitios 
Painter. Concentration on minute detail and the use of 
gilded decorations further illustrate that in the Athens 
kylix Euphronios was not looking to the new style. 

10. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, 
Pp. 259. 
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In fixing the chronology of Euphronios’ works the ka/os name Leagros is of greatest 
help, as the youthful beauty of this lad is praised on all four extant vases signed by 
Euphronios as painter; the Antaios calyx-krater, the Petrograd psykter, the Geryon kylix, 
and the Athens kylix. Archaeological finds set the period of Leagros’ youth before 490 B.c.: 
the inner picture of the red-figure cup" from the tumulus of Marathon (490 B.c.) painted 
in the early Panaitios period” is encircled with the simple meander appearing in the later 
Leagros period. The Leagros who fell in battle as Strategos in 465 B.c., whose life chronol- 
ogy parallels Themistokles’,"* was in all probability the Leagros celebrated by the vase 
painters, for the period of his youth (about 510 to 505) agrees with the dating on stylistic 
evidence of the Leagros vases.* It is on this chronological evidence that the Athens kylix 
(Appendix, no. 14) is placed around 500 B.c. 

For a Morellian study of Euphronios, details from his works have been assembled in 
Figures 1, 2, and 3; the significance of the details is explained by the text. To clarify the 
tabulated material the source of each detail is indicated by a number referring to the follow- 
ing list of vases: 


Antaios calyx-krater (Louvre). 

Petrograd psykter (Leningrad). 

Geryon kylix (Munich). 

Peleus and Thetis kylix (Athens). 

U. of C. fragment of Athens kylix (Chicago). 
Amazon krater (Arezzo). 

Villa Giulia pelike (Rome). 

U. of C. fragment of Villa Giulia pelike (Chicago). 
Sileni calyx-krater (Louvre G 33). 
Amphora (Louvre G 30). 

. Stamnos (Leipzig). 

12. Swallow pelike (Leningrad). 


PS Pre T.P 
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Comparative details from figures are shown in Figure | to illustrate the painter’s char- 
acteristic forms. The female profiles (group a) have such characteristics in common as the 
single curve of forehead and nose, small firm lips (the lower occasionally turning sharply 
down), the mouth a single line drooping a little at the corner; but certain variations as 
pointed, squared, or rounded tips of noses occur. The male profiles (group b) have the same 
characteristics as the female except in such figures as Herakles and the giant Antaios where 
the division between forehead and nose is accentuated. The head from the Petrograd 
psykter illustrates Euphronios’ method of drawing the full face. 

In some of his early works, such as the Antaios krater, Euphronios used the incised hair 
line, whereas in the frieze of small revelers on the Arezzo krater he employed both the in- 
cised and reserved. Only the reserved hair line appears on the Geryon and Athens kylixes; 
the edges of the solid black masses of hair frequently are lined with dots or short curls. 
Long curls are painted on several of the figures of the Athens kylix. Bands or clumps of 
bead-like forms in relief, a type of decoration seen on the hair of Zeus on the Athens kylix, 
enrich the male coiffures. On the same cup the headdresses of Hera and Athena show even 
greater elaboration in the modeled forelocks which originally were gilded. 


11. Ath. Mitt., XVIII, pl. V, 2. 14. Ibid., pp. §1-52. 
12. Langlotz, E., Zeithestimmung..., pp. 38-41. 15. All the works listed are attributed by J. D. Beazley 
13. Lbid., pp. 48 ff. to the hand of Euphronios. 
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Group b may also be used to illustrate the characteristics of the mustaches and beards. 
The thin black mustache frequently edged with short hatch strokes starts from either the 
nostril or the profile line of the lip under the nostril bending sharply near the middle and 
curving to meet the line of the beard that bends in at the point of contact or near contact. 
From the narrow strip opposite the ear the beard flares out across the face bending down 
where it nears the end of the mustache, then moving out at a sharp angle to a point. The 
upper line of the beard where it leaves the chin is straight or slightly wavy, while the lower 
line is often edged with brush strokes of black varnish. Variations of the beard appear on 
the Arezzo Herakles and Antaios. 

In archaic red-figure painting eyes and ears often play a leading réle in the detection of 
diverse hands by a study of minor elements subconsciously produced. Though other 
painters employed the general form of eye used by Euphronios it is, nevertheless, still 
valuable as a guide sign when associated with other peculiarities of this master. The front 
view eye placed in the profile head has two curved lines for the eyelids with the pupil 
placed a little to the front of the center touching both lids. Group c in giving more examples 
of variations than of the normal type shows the varying curves of the lids, though the devia- 
tion from the norm is comparatively slight. Two types of pupils are used, the solid black 
and the ring circumscribing a dot. If the size permits, the eye is often fringed with short 
lashes in black varnish, as the eye of Hera from the Athens kylix (first no. 4 example). 
When Euphronios wishes to convey distress or the agony of death through the expression of 
the eye he places the pupil in such a way that it is partially hidden under the upper eyelid. 
With the exception of Antaios the eyebrow does not touch the contour of the profile 
head. 

The sundry ways Euphronios draws ears is a distinguishing point. Though different 
types are included in group d certain common characteristics run through them. The upper 
part is usually composed of two simple curved lines creating a space which often contains 
one or two lines, or is crossed by a single stroke. The lobes show variation in that they are 
formed by one, two, or three short curves. No lobe appears on the Petrograd psykter where 
all the females wear earrings. 

Two types of nostril markings appear (group e), one an open loop coming at the end of 
the nose line, the other an open loop set in the same place but not touching any line. These 
nostril markings in thin black or brown varnish are not encountered in the female figures 
until the Hera on the Athens kylix exhibits a fine example of an unattached nostril in brown 
varnish." 

The first drawing in group f, a portion of a seated figure from the Antaios krater, can 
be taken as an example of the way Euphronios generally drew the neck, chest, and abdom- 
inal area of his nude male figures. Two brown lines on the neck are painted above the 
collar bones in black varnish which bend sharply down and end in hooks. The Chicago 
fragment of the Villa Giulia pelike shows this characteristic treatment of the collar bones 
as well as the usual single black line coming to a point (others curve in) at the middle de- 
fining the lower limits of the chest which is not divided centrally by a heavy black line 
though some specimens do have short brown or thin black lines indicating various chest 
divisions. Nipples are black dots, dots circled by smaller dots, or, as in the large figure of 
Antaios, a circle. The abdominal area generally is made up of four sections drawn in brown 
varnish (thin black in large figures) with two loops at the top attaching it to the breast. 


16. As a rule, Euphronios does not indicate the lips lip lines on the mouth of Thetis on the Athens cup. 
around the line of the mouth, yet there are indications of 
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In the giant Antaios two sections are added below the simple elliptical shape of the navel. 
A series of short curved brown lines mark the course of the ribs down the side of the 
figures. 

No details showing arm markings are pictured in Figure I, for the variations are too 
numerous to permit the use of a few examples to illustrate a general rule. There are, how- 
ever, a few elements which occur frequently. Biceps are indicated by one or two curved 
lines, elbows usually are marked off by a short curve, and very often the lower arm is tra- 
versed by two long lines in brown varnish. 

One of the most distinguishing details is the thigh marking (group g) in brown varnish 
(thin black in large figures), which is made up of two lines starting apart and curving in to 
descend as one. Sometimes the two lines do not quite meet, as in the Peleus of the Athens 
' kylix. Usually two more brown lines curve down the upper leg ending in hooks near the 
knee area. 

Group h gives a few examples of lower legs, the one in profile showing the characteristic 
treatment. The line of the calf turns sharply near the middle and meets the outer contour 
almost at right angles. The long, almost parallel lines starting from behind the knee (which 
in profile is a more or less triangular shape crossed by a few lines) end above the ankle. 
Occasionally an extra line starts from the knee and goes down, or begins from the region of 
the ankle and goes up. The front view lower leg is not common in Euphronios’ paintings 
though he often shows a front view thigh with the lower leg doubled behind it. Three 
examples of front view lower legs are included in group h. The analogies between the 
Arezzo example (no. 6) and the Leipzig (no. 11) are obvious; the Louvre G 30 (no. 10) 
example is unique in this painter’s work. 

One of the most consistent features in the paintings of Euphronois is the ankle bone in 
black varnish. One curve suffices for the back of the ankle bone and two for the front, 
though in the last Antaios example (no. 1) two curves mark the back and one the front. 
Group i shows the types of curves of the lines. Examples from the Arezzo krater (no. 6) are 
from the tiny revelers in the frieze, yet they show the characteristic black markings, though 
sometimes, as the figures are on a small scale, only two lines are used. 

Euphronios showed his interest in hands and feet by the extreme care with which he 
drew these details. Sufficient samples are given in group j and k to make a long description 
unnecessary. In the hands certain common characteristics are noticeable: finger-nails are 
often triangular, or have flat tops and rounded bottoms with a line frequently added below. 
The curious knuckle markings in the Athens kylix hands find an analogy in the hand of 
Herakles from the Antaios krater (first no. 1 item); the wrist-bone markings in the two cases 
are similar. The feet, too, have distinguishing traits: the instep is marked by two short 
curved lines; the inside profile foot shows the second toe beyond the first which is usually 
marked in some way near the ball of the foot; the toe-nails are carefully drawn with an 
added line beneath. The rear view of a raised foreshortened foot from the Arezzo krater is 
included in group k to illustrate the powers of observation Euphronios possessed to draw 
it so convincingly. 

No examples of drapery are given in the tables, for their characteristics can easily be 
discussed without pictorial aid. Euphronios did not paint drapery naturalistically; this is 
true even of his late work, the Athens kylix, in which the drapery retains an archaic stiff- 
ness. The chiton falls into groups of folds in black varnish that radiate slightly as they near 
the bottom; linear borders edge the garment and higher up a black band runs through the 
material. Where the inside of the skirt is seen below the front edge only a scalloped finishing 
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decorates it. The folds in the upper part of the women’s" chitons, the sleeves and neck of 
which are usually bordered with heavy lines in black varnish, are sometimes painted with 
closely spaced wavy brown lines. Brown lines are also used for the lesser folds in the hima- 
tion. 

Similar geometric patterns in black and brown varnish decorate the cushions on the 
Petrograd psykter, the Amazon suits on the Arezzo krater, and the rider’s chlamys on the 
Geryon cup. 

Figure 2 is devoted to details taken from animals. The examples in group a illustrate the 
predilection Euphronios had for drawing heartshaped animal ears marked with three lines. 
Below the ears appear the corresponding eyes (group b), the general form of which is a 
circumscribed dot with an added line indicating the corner. Group c shows the various types 
of hooves, those of the Geryon oxen strongly resembling those of the fawn from the Chicago 
fragment of the Athens kylix; both have the cloven hoof indicated by an added line and the 
pointed fetlock above which appears a circular marking. The various examples of equine 
lower legs hold together for they all exhibit the pointed fetlock, the narrow section below it, 
and the same contour of hoof; the line severing the hoof from the foot is usually omitted. 
Group d reveals that the brown leg markings on the horses from the Athens kylix (no. 4) are 
similar tothe other examples. Group e contains heads of three different beasts, yet they have 
some elements in common: black lines under the cheek, and three lines on the nose. Two 
other elements agree on dissimilar animals; the ribs and flanks on both the oxen and dog 
on the Geryon cup" are marked with a series of short curves. Black varnish is used in the 
forelock of the horse and for the straight lines finishing off the tail; brown wavy lines fill 
the area of mane and tail (groups e and f). 

Except where otherwise indicated the border patterns appearing in Figure 3 have the 
reserved design. In this collection of diverse motifs used by Euphronios there is one duplica- 
tion, the palmette design from the Athens kylix (no. 4) and the design from the Chicago 
fragment (no. 5). The palmette from the Chicago fragment was placed next to the section 
from the Athens kylix for the purpose of clearly showing their identical nature and their 
distinction from the other examples. A helmet!® on the Arezzo krater, the head band of a 
courtesan on the Petrograd psykter, and the border of Athena’s aegis on the Athens kylix 
have designs that differ from the Villa Giulia border (no. 7) only in that the toothlike pro- 
jections are solid. Interesting floral patterns (not shown in Figure 3) appear beneath krater 
handles. 

A sense of hesitancy accompanies the presentation of material gathered from a study of 
Euphronios’ compositions, for any study of this kind is necessarily based on subjective 
evaluations of compositional elements which by another may, and often rightfully, be con- 
sidered invalid. The present discussion is limited to three works, the Antaios krater, the 
Arezzo krater, and the Geryon kylix, as they seem to be solutions to the same problems 
which confronted the artist in painting the Athens kylix; all four are large vases demanding 
a rich decoration for two bands separated by handles. The following extract from Dugas, 
Greek Pottery, can serve as a point of departure: “the outside of the cup with the story of 
Geryon in the Museum at Munich shows his mastery of this art of composition. On one 
side is depicted the struggle between Herakles, aided by Athena, and Geryon, the giant 


17. Though the torso is seen from the front the breasts braided tails of the oxen and the snake head termination of 
are drawn in profile illustrating the desire of the archaic the dog’s tail. 
artist to give the most expressive view of an object. 19. Borders on helmets on the Arezzo krater and the 


18. We see the imagination of the artist at play in the Geryon kylix have a checkered design. 
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with three bodies. In this composition the figures are affrontés; the two adversaries facing 
one another, and the minor figures being arranged behind them on each side. On the other 
side, however, the oxen of Geryon which have been the prize of victory, and the herdsmen 
driving them are arranged in sequence one after the other. The painter has thus avoided 
the monotony which would have resulted from the use of the same mode of composition on 
either side of the vase.” In this brief account of a late work Dugas has brought out one of 
the most important elements which characterizes the more ambitious vase paintings, the 
variation in composition of the two sides. As a matter of convenience one shall be referred 
to as the active side and the other as the passive side; the meaning of these terms will be 
clarified as the examples are discussed. 

The decoration of the Antaios krater embodies the same compositional principles as the 
paintings on the Geryon kylix; as it is the most simple it will be considered first. We are 
immediately impressed by the difference between the two compositions (Fig. 4, a and b); 
the scene of the struggle is agitated, the scene with musicians more calm. This can readily 
be explained by the difference in subject matter, yet the fact that the artist chose such 
divergent themes is significant; it shows his desire to vary the mood to avoid monotony. 

The dominating motif of the active side (Fig. 4, a) is the struggle of Herakles and the 
giant Antaios. The two figures are composed in a rather rigid triangle (the apex forms the 
center of the composition), the main lines of the combatants serving to build it up. Herein 
lies the compositional principle that creates activity; diagonal lines (drawn through the 
sketch”°) starting near the lower corners clash at the center. The whole linear structure 
striving for conflict establishes the mood. Yet the composition is not complete; the frieze 
must be filled with elements that preserve or intensify the effect created by the contenders. 
Several lines drawn through the subordinate figures show that they were so designed that 
many of the important lines either run parallel to the principal ones in the combatants or, 
more frequently, run at right angles to them. To strengthen this very active composition, 
lines nearing the vertical are introduced at the sides. The line of female heads and shoulders 
seems to tie the composition horizontally, the painter’s inscription serving the same pur- 
pose.*! 

Turning from the active side, which is active in composition as well as in subject matter, 
we look at the other, the passive side (Fig. 4, b). The composition, though closed, does not 
built up to the center as vigorously as its companion decoration. There is more insistence 
upon the horizontal” and vertical. Though all important lines of the composition have not 
been indicated enough are shown to make more pointed the fact that a steady flow of near 
verticals course through the entire decoration giving it its passive quality. It is true, how- 
ever, that a certain amount of agitation is produced near the center by diagonals, but they 
are minor when compared with the powerful diagonals of the other side. Despite the varied 
mood both compositions on this krater are symmetrical and closed. 

In the decoration of the Arezzo krater the rigidity characterizing the Antaios krater 
compositions is lessened, yet the desire for variety in the two sides is still a paramount issue. 
The active side (F.R., pl. 61), presenting the combat between Herakles and the Amazons, 
is not constructed as simply and obviously as the struggle between Herakles and Antaios, 


20. The straight lines drawn through the sketches do not only a short interior line is to be emphasized. 
usually lie along the compositional lines they are intended 21. It is interesting to note that names of Herakles and 
to bring out, but serve more as an indication of direction, Antaios parallel important compositional lines. 
for though the course of a compositional line is quite ob- 22. In the sketch the horizontal elements are not empha- 
vious it seldom is as simple as a straight line. For clarity sized by added lines for they are noticeable at a glance. 


lines are frequently drawn across the composition where 
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Fic. 1—Details from the Works of Euphronios; Drawings 
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yet the controlling note is again set by powerful diagonals working against each other. Near 
the center Herakles pitches himself against two Amazons, the dominating lines of the figures 
(the line along the right leg and torso of Herakles and the line of the right legs and torsos of 
the Amazons) if extended would form an angle whose apex would reach to the upper border. 
To intensify the force of these opposed diagonals other lines of the composition have been 
drawn approximately parallel to them: the line of the lower right arm and lance of Telamon 
and the lower right leg and general direction of the body of fallen Kydoime” carry out the 
direction of the diagonal embodied in Herakles; the quiver and lower left leg of Teisipyle 
carry out the direction of the diagonal established by the two Amazons, Thraso and 
Hypsipyle. As in the Antaios krater there are strong compositional lines almost at right 
angles to the set pointed out above. A few of the more prominent ones that oppose the 
Herakles diagonal] are the strong diagonals running from the left leg to the right arm of 
Telamon (also his sword), the lower left leg of fallen Toxis, and the left leg of Herakles; 
those opposing the main Amazon diagonal are the lines of the left legs of Thraso and 
Hypsipyle and the right leg of Teisipyle, which also strikingly parallels the main diagonal 
of Herakles. On the whole the linear system is much like that of the Antaios krater though 
the minor elements, which were disregarded, tend to obscure it. The in-curving line of the 
back of the Amazon Teisipyle and the line of the arms of fallen Toxis act as strengthening 
elements to hold in the movement of the active composition. 

The most interesting feature of the Arezzo krater is the passive side (F.R., pl. 62), for 
here Euphronios has used an open composition in contrast to the closed, active composition 
of the reverse side. A steady movement is carried through the four running Amazons,™ 
not by near verticals as in the Antaios krater, but by repeated diagonals. The dominating 
sequence of lines is carried by the parallel diagonals of the torsos and left legs of the figures 
(the inscriptions also parallel these diagonals) reinforced by the short paralleling diagonals 
of the raised arms. Subordinate sequences coursing through the composition, opposing the 
first mentioned movement, are those established by the lower right legs, the upper sections 
of lances, and the lower sections of lances. A minor horizontal movement plays across the 
composition through the right thighs and raised feet of the figures. Another new note occurs 
in this composition; the feeling of rhythmical sequence is created by area as well as line, for 
the eye is also carried through the decoration by the areas of the three huge shields.* For 
all his desire of an open composition to contrast with the closed, Euphronios could not resist 
some sort of central element which he introduced by varying the second figure and sub- 
stituting a quiver for a shield. 

Returning to the Geryon kylix the compositional structure that underlies the changed 
feeling in the two decorations is now more easily understood as we saw something of it in 
less complicated examples. A detailed description of the construction of the active side 
(Fig. 4, d) is unnecessary as it is built around a primary angle similar to the active composi- 
tion of the Arezzo krater; lines drawn through the sketch suffice as further explanation. 
The vertical elements at either side (warrior and his lance and straight folds of the distressed 
woman’s garment) close the composition, and by their contrast to the diagonals, emphasize 
the movement. Whereas a fallen Amazon was used to bridge the gap between the arms of 
the dominating angle on the Arezzo krater a two-headed dog was used on the Geryon cup. 


23. This figure with its shield forms a loose triangular important. 
shape that fits within the triangle made by the primary 25. Their arrangement in a row above the middle of the 
angle of the composition and the lower border. frieze adds to the horizontal movement. 


24. The subject matter of this side is still relatively un- 


| 
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The wounded Eurytion, a figure filling the space beneath a handle and forming a subtle 
transition” to the other side of the cup, seems to be an adaptation, for another purpose, 
of the fallen Toxis of the Arezzo krater. But one is eager to go on to the other side, to the 
oxen of Geryon driven by herdsmen. 

The passive side beautifully balances the other; it is equally as strong and important 
as the conflict, and, in many ways, infinitely more interesting. Uninterrupted movement 
swings through the open composition (a feature encountered on the Arezzo krater) steadily 
but not simply, for in this frieze Euphronios uses area in addition to line to carry the 
rhythm. The suggestion of mass in the oxen interferes with an attempt to show the linear 
structure so evident in other works, yet lines drawn through the sketch (Fig. 4, c) seem to 
bring out a sequence of near verticals that tip to the left, the direction of movement. The 
flicker of light and dark playing through the upright legs of oxen and herdsmen contributes 
immeasurably to the passive flow of the composition. An added impulse is given by the 
succession of diagonal lances. Here, as in the musicians of the Antaios krater, horizontals 
(of the oxen and tree) aid in the creation of a composition to contrast with a decoration 
animated by slashing diagonals. Another horizontal movement is carried through the frieze 
by the successive areas of shields?’ and bodies of oxen. In decorating this cup Euphronios 
considered it as a whole; it was the effect of the whole that caused him to vary the 
parts. 

Were the Athens kylix less fragmentary we could place it next to the Geryon cup to 
decide whether the ideas working through the Antaios, Arezzo, and Geryon examples con- 
tinued as influences in the creation of this later work, but the fragments point only to a 
kylix richly decorated in a style de parade,** and impel us to scan the field of vase painting 
for the closest possible analogy, which we find in the Sosias cup,”* a work once attributed to 
the hand of Euphronios. It seems possible that the Sosias cup may carry reflections of the 
Athens kylix, as not only are the two vases stylistically contemporary, but whoever painted 
this masterpiece was strongly influenced by Euphronios both in the handling of details and 
in composition. Moreover, some connection that can only be guessed at existed between 
Euphronios and the potter Sosias, for recently*° a piece of pottery has come to light bearing» 





26. This figure by repeating some of the movements of 
the active composition carries the rhythm from one side 
of the cup to the other; the vertical tree trunk under the 
opposite handle forms a more definite division between the 
two sides. 

27. Here, again, the Geryon cup seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the Arezzo krater; the herdsmen are closely 
connected with the four running Amazons, and the func- 
tion of the shields is the same on both vases. 

28. Haspels, C., Deux fragments d’une coupe d’ Euphro- 
nios, in B.C.H., LIV, 1930, p. 426. 

29. The Sosias cup could not have been painted by 
Euphronios for though many of the details are strongly 
Euphronian some are strikingly different. On the whole the 
drawing is not as precise as that of Euphronios; this is seen 
particularly in the treatment of drapery which is not as 
stiff and rigid as drapery painted by Euphronios, but more 
free and flowing, almost suggestive of the Panaitios Painter: 
the grouping of the folds of the chitons are looser, the cor- 
ners of the himations do not stand out so rigidly, the brown 
wavy lines in the upper parts of the chitons are less sche- 
matically drawn. The tiny crosses dotting the garments do 
not speak of Euphronios’ manner. The hands are less 
finely drawn though the markings on the hands of the inner 
picture recall the hands on the Athens kylix. Many other 
anatomical details are decidedly not similar to Euphronios’ 


treatment: no ear is typically Euphronian, the ankle bone 
in black varnish on the first of the three Seasons is a single 
line ending in a hook (other ankle markings also diverge 
from Euphronios’ characteristic ankle marking), the thigh 
marking on Hermes does not correspond to the character- 
istic thigh marking of Euphronios, whereas Euphronios 
uses two brown lines on the neck only one appears on the 
necks of the figures on the Sosias cup, the long open loop 
of the nostril marking does not recall Euphronios. The lion 
skins are interesting for they do not show the heartshaped 
ear favored by Euphronios; instead a haphazard circular 
ear is drawn. The details of the fawn standing behind 
Artemis do not correspond to those of the fawn on the 
Chicago fragment of the Athens kylix: spots on the hide 
are represented by short straight marks in groups of two 
('!) whereas similar markings on the Chicago fawn take 
the same form that appears on the skin clothing the fallen 
Eurytion on the Geryon cup (*’), the contour of the hoof 
of the Sosias fawn is not the same as that of the Chicago 
fawn, and the circular marking which appears above the 
fetlock of the Chicago fawn is missing from the other. 
Had Euphronios painted both the Athens kylix and the 
Sosias cup he probably would have painted the fawns in 
the same manner, for the two works certainly were pro- 
duced about the same time. 
30. Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 35-37, fig. 36. 
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Fic. 3—Details from the Works of Euphronios; Drawings 
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incised in a circle around the base, an uncomplimentary inscription that reads: onolv 
6 ypavas Elidpdov]uos Lwolas xatarvyov. 

Is it noteworthy, or is it commonplace that the Sosias cup should be decorated with a 
closed and an open composition, one more active than the other? The side designated as 
active (Fig. 5, a) is not constructed in precisely the same manner used by Euphronios in 
scenes of combat, yet there is a similar tendency to build toward a center** where strong 
diagonals conflict. In this scene, the feast of gods, the dominating angle, the apex of which 
points to the lower border, is formed by the opposing diagonals of Hera’s staff and 
Poseidon’s trident. Zeus’ standard, placed at a slightly greater angle than Hera’s staff 
strengthens, by repetition, the force of the left diagonal; in the same way Hephaistos’( ?) 
staff and Dionysos’ vine bring out the significance of the right diagonal (Fig. 5, a). Some 
of the minor elements of seated figures also carry the movement of the obvious diagonals. 
Nike, pouring the wine of the gods, has a very interesting compositional function; she was 
introduced to fill the space between the arms of the main angle and in so doing increased 
the activity at the central point for she is constructed as a loose triangle,** and some lines 
of her wings and garments run almost at right angles to the dominant diagonals (the lines 
in the sketch may clarify this point). A strong horizontal movement flowing through the 
composition (carried by the tops of the seats, thighs, and outstretched arms) tends to over- 
come the active elements of the structure. The chief difference between the active composi- 
tion of the Sosias cup and the active compositions of Euphronios that we have considered 
lies in the reversal of the dominating angle (a change that may be due to a desire to avoid 
the turbulence of the struggles but still maintain activity), and the intimation that the ac- 
tive diagonal structure is superimposed on a more quiet decoration of seated figures. The 
frieze of feasting gods on the Sosias kylix, nevertheless, is active in comparison with the 
other side which shows Herakles’ entry into Olympos, and it is this variation that is of ut- 
most importance. 

The passive quality of the open composition (Fig. 5, b) is evident; upright figures, except 
for the seated goddesses used as the seemingly necessary central element, walk quietly 
around the cup. The vertical axes of the figures fix the tone of the decoration. A succession 
of short diagonals* coursing through the composition adds variety but preserves the tran- 
quil movement. 

Whether or not Euphronios originated this compositional alternation is difficult to say; 
in any case no one developed it to a higher degree. Hints of a similar variation can be seen 
in the Corneto kylix* of Oltos. A closed composition, presenting the feasting gods of 
Olympos, is painted on one side (Fig. 5, c); though it does not build to the center as strongly 
as the active compositions of Euphronios there are some marked diagonals®* that function 
compositionally in a way that recalls the active side of the Sosias cup which also presents 
the feasting gods.** The reverse side is decorated with an open composition; several lines 
drawn through the sketch (Fig. 5, d) show the lack of insistence upon a compositional 
center. The Corneto kylix is not the only Oltos cup that suggests a changed mood in the 





31. The center is not in the middle of the composition. 
This displacement of the compositional center may be due 
to a desire on the painter’s part to loosen the rigid structure 
of the decoration. 

32. The apex reaches to the upper border, the reverse of 
the main angle. 

33. Hestia’s staff, Hermes’ caduceus, Artemis’ lyre, 
Herakles’ club, and the unidentified goddess’ lance. 

34- Beazley, Astische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, 


p. 15, no. 49; Buonamici, G., Epigrafia etrusca, pl. XLVIII. 

35. Diagonals, working toward the center, point to the 
lower border; at the middle a few short diagonals run at 
right angles to lines of the dominating system. 

36. Iconographically this scene is very similar to the 
corresponding scene on the Oltos kylix. This influence, if 
we consider it as such, of Oltos on the painter of the Sosias 
cup seems to point to Oltos as one of the originators or 
early employers of grand scenes to decorate cups. 
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two sides for the Munich 2618 kylix*’ shows the use of a closed composition (built to the 
center by rather feeble diagonals**) to contrast with a more passive open composition.*® Is 
it possible that Euphronios, whom some scholars consider a pupil of Oltos, developed and 
made more pointed a compositional element that was vaguely touched upon by his master? 

Reminiscences of the conscious variation of the two compositions are seen in painters 
who undoubtedly were influenced by Euphronios. In a discussion of the Eurystheus kylix 
(F.R., pl. 23) of the Panaitios Painter, E. Radford*® says: ““The grouping of the exterior 
resembles that of the Geryon kylix, the subject being continuous on the two sides, but ar- 
ranged so as to form two distinct groups, one in lively motion, the other in repose. As in the 
Geryon kylix the combat of Herakles with the three-headed herdsman is balanced by the 
quiet group of slow, heavy oxen and the four warriors in repose who follow them, so here 
the hero’s exploit with the boar is balanced by the chariot and four awaiting him under the 
guardianship of Hermes.”’ The lively motion appears in the closed composition that is 
built to the center by diagonal movements, not, however, in the calculated manner charac- 
teristic of Euphronios; repose, or a passive quality, appears in the open composition of the 
reverse side. The Louvre cup“ signed by [Ones]imos also shows vestiges of this method 
of decoration; a lively closed composition balances an open composition which is less ac- 
tive.“ The use of diagonals working toward the center of the closed side is less obvious, 
yet the change in mood of the two decorations coupled with the change in type of composi- 
tion seems to be derived from Euphronios. The contrast of the closed® with the open com- 
position on the Berlin kylix“* by the Brygos Painter may be another echo of Euphronios’ 
style. 

A hurried survey of red-figure vase painting failed to reveal the use of this Euphronian 
composition by other painters. It is possible that this compositional element will serve to 
tie more firmly a group of artists who, for other reasons, have previously been connected. 
Oltos certainly influenced Euphronios, and Euphronios in turn influenced the Panaitios 
Painter; Onesimos, too, is connected with this group. An interesting point is the remarkable 
similarity of the friezes of horses on the passive side of the Oltos kylix in Munich and on the 
passive side of the Onesimos kylix in the Louvre. Whether the Penthesileia Painter con- 
fronted horses on the outside of kylixes under the influence of Onesimos is a matter for 
speculation. The Brygos Painter fits into the group very well; and the connection between 
the painter of the Sosias cup and Euphronios is obvious. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ATHENS KyYLIx 


The fragments of the Athens kylix** provide three important measurements upon which 





37. F.R., pl. 83. 

38. The scene is the ransom of Hektor. The angle of 
Achilles’ raised knee, whose apex reaches to the upper 
border, is the primary angle at the center of the decoration; 
raised arms of standing figures repeat the sides of this 
angle as do the warrior’s lance and Hermes’ caduceus. The 
use of lances, arms, and swallow tails of drapery to carry 
out important compositional lines is characteristic of 
Euphronios as well as Oltos and is also seen on the Sosias 
cup. 

39. The procession of horses and figures swings calmly 
around the cup; successions of repeated lines carry the 
movement through the decoration. 

40. Radford, Euphronios and his Colleagues, in F.H.S., 
XXXV, 1915, p. 120. 

41. Hartwig, P., Die griechischen Meisterschalen, pl. 53. 

42. On the active side two confronting horses are sepa- 


rated by a figure; three horses in succession accompanied 
by horsemen make up the other side. 

43. The strong system of diagonals working toward the 
middle is more complicated and hectic than any system 
used by Euphronios, still the one could have been influenced 
by the other. The open composition is not passive, yet it 
does not build to a center. 

44. F.R., pl. 160. 

45. With the exception of the Schliemann and Robertson 
fragments, photographs of which appear in B.C.H., LIV, 
1930, pl. XX, and the University of Chicago fragment, all 
the known pieces are reproduced in Graef and Langlotz, 
Akropolisvasen, Il, 1, pl. 8, no. 176. There are eighteen 
fragments pictured on this plate, but several of the frac- 
tures are not shown: a break occurs through the palmette 
border below the wheel of Peleus’ chariot; the large section 
showing Peleus and Thetis is made up of four pieces as 
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to base the reconstruction: the interior decoration is bordered by a reserved circle (appear- 
ing on the Robertson fragment) the diameter of which is close to 19.2 cm.;“ the diameter 
of the circle underlining the scene on the exterior is about 28.2 cm.; the width of the main 
frieze, excluding the palmette border,*’ is 12.6 cm.‘* The diameter of the cup, calculated 
from these measurements, would approach 53.4 cm. in contrast with the approximate 
48.9 cm. diameter of the Geryon kylix as obtained from F.R., pl. 22. 

With the placing of the Chicago fragment*® the exterior is divided into two sections, 
for the sherd undoubtedly is a piece from under a handle:*° the jagged ridge that stands up 
from the gentle curve of the surface at the upper left corner of the fragment is the result 
of a break across the slope of clay that rises to the angle of the attached handle. On the 
assumption that the forelegs appearing on the fragment are those of a horse and not of a 
centaur the piece could be placed either before the chariot of Peleus or of Hera; under no 
circumstances could the forelegs be from the horses drawing the third chariot. As a work- 
ing hypothesis the Chicago fragment was fitted to the nuptial chariot on the basis of the 
border palmettes;** in placing the Schliemann fragment according to Haspels’ drawing™ and 
completing the figure of Hephaistos it was found that with a figure added behind Hephaistos 
the quadriga, bridal couple, and attending deities would fill out one side as set by the 
handles. Moreover, it was noticed that the grand procession would make a fine passive 
composition; the vertical figures swung quietly around the cup, and the large lazy angle 
formed by Athena’s lance and the drapery of the charioteer opened like a fan revealing the 
bride Thetis standing at the center of the decoration. Two friezes were to be decorated. 
One had an open passive composition. Surely, the other would be closed and active. What 
could be more active, more closed, more exciting than two quadrigas clashing head on? 
It was possible from the remaining fragments, for we had parts of two chariots moving in 
opposite directions: it was tried, and Fig. 6 shows a sketch of the result. The composition 
was constructed with the active side of the Geryon cup as a model. An attempt was made 
to build to the center with diagonals; figures added to the sides served as contrasts to the 
feeble diagonals and as enclosing elements. 

Difficulties that seemed insurmountable were encountered by this reconstruction of the 
active side. On the basis of the palmettes under Hera’s chariot and on the Chicago fragment 
that necessarily came behind the goddess’ chariot, Hera’s quadriga had to be placed in such 
a way that after much crowding the horses’ heads reached the middle of the side, and room 
was left for a figure behind the chariot group. To keep the center of the composition near 





so. Animals were often used to decorate the area beneath 


fractures occur vertically through the charioteer’s drapery, 
horizontally through Peleus’ knees, and through the left 
side of the figure of Thetis; a break comes below Hera’s 
chin, and the section that contains most of the legs of the 
horses drawing her chariot is made up of three pieces; 
another unrecorded break crosses the turbaned female 
head. I am indebted to R. L. Scranton for the information 
concerning the unrecorded fractures. 

46. Haspels, op. cit., p. 424. A diameter around 19 cm. 
seems to fit better with some of the pieces. 

47. The border is about 3.1 cm. 

48. Graef and Langlotz, op. cit., II, p. 13. 

49. The background is painted with a lustrous black 
varnish; no thin brown varnish appears. The kalos name 
is in dull red paint. The contours of the fawn, its markings, 
the horses’ hooves, and the palmette design are in relief 
lines; the two reserved lines bordering the palmette design 
are not edged with relief lines. One fracture crosses the 
fragment. 


the handle, for their small scale fitted them for the position: 
a dog is used for this purpose by Peithinos on the kylix 
Berlin 2279 pictured in Hoppin, 4 Handbook of Attic Red- 
Jigured Vases, Il, p. 335. 

51. A cross section of a handle shaped like the Geryon 
cup example, though a trifle larger, was placed above the 
fragment, and the character of the fractures at the upper 
corners show that they were produced by a breaking off of 
the handle. The inscription to the right of the fawn repeats 
in reverse the line of the neck and back; this recalls the 
use of the inscribed name of Eurytion on the Geryon cup 
to balance the arm of the fallen figure which occupies a 
position similar to that of the fawn. 

52. The fragment indicates that this quadriga is travel- 
ing in a direction opposite that of the Peleus and Hera 
chariots. 

53. The length of the palmettes virtually controlled the 
length of the horses. 

54. Haspels, op. cit., pl. XXI. 
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the center of the side, as Euphronios seemed inclined to do, the heads of the horses of the 
other quadriga unavoidably came into violent contact with those of Hera’s horses. Nowhere 
in Greek vase painting is such a scene encountered.® It seemed more reasonable to place the 
chariot groups back to back as the Nikosthenes Painter® did in the Corneto kylix showing 
Herakles’ struggle with Kyknos. 

If the chariots were placed so that they raced to the handles the forelegs on the Chicago 
fragment could belong to the horses of Hera’s quadriga. To use the fragment in this position 
the horses had to be made longer than those in the first reconstruction, for the location of 
the pieces was practically fixed by the size of the palmettes. The increased length of the 
horses, which gave the animals a more Euphronian proportion, increased the length of 
Hera’s quadriga to such an extent that it filled approximately half the side. The other 
quadriga placed in a corresponding position in the remaining half, revealed the possibility 
of designing the figures of the occupants to incorporate strong diagonals similar to those 
embodied in Hera’s figure and drapery, and thus to force the opening of a triangular space 
at the center of the composition.*’ A figure filling the space in the manner of the Nike on 
the Sosias cup was designed to contain lines running at right angles to the main sides of 
the triangle. A composition virtually closed and more active than the reverse composition, 
and which could stand® as originally reconstructed, was produced (Fig. 8). 

Iconographically the scene is controlled by the shape of the field to be decorated. The 
nuptial quadriga made popular by the black-figure painters of the sixth century B.c. would 
not fill a long rectilinear area; other episodes were needed in the decoration. By taking the 
bridal couple out of the chariot and adding the dramatic touch of the bridgegroom grasping 
the wrist of the shy bride, Euphronios was able to fit the leading characters of the moment 
into the center of the composition. The Schliemann fragment offers a suggestion as to the 
action of the deities appearing behind Peleus and Thetis:*® Hephaistos® is raising a golden 
bowl to the departing couple; the bowl may be interpreted as a symbol of his art or as a 
marriage gift," but it may also be a hint at a feasting scene which does not appear in pic- 
torial representations of the wedding, but is frequently encountered in the literature. 
Athena, identified by her attributes, can also be raising a cup, for the fragments indicate 
that her right arm is held above the waist. The figure® added behind Hephaistos is drawn 
holding a cup, for she not only adds to the feasting scene, but the design motif created by 
her raised arm and the arms of Athena and Hephaistos is similar to the conscious repetition 
of the raised arms of the herdsmen on the Geryon cup. The addition of the figure following 
Thetis to the group of banqueters is prohibited: though the fragments indicate that both 
arms are raised, limited space prevents the gesture of the lifting of a wine cup. A work of 


55. The opposing horses used by Onesimos in decorating and Athena (extant figures), are in relief. 


kylixes are the closest analogy, but, even here, a figure ap- 
pears between the horses. 

56. Hoppin, 4 Handbook of Attic Red-figure Vases, Ul, 
p. 287. 

57. The apex of the angle formed by the opposing di- 
agonals of the chariot figures reached to the lower border, 
as in the active composition of the Sosias cup. 

58. Minor changes had to be made: the removal of the 
Chicago fragment necessitated the redesigning of the horses’ 
legs; the length of the horses had to be increased. 

59. The reconstructed upper portion of Peleus approxi- 
mates a section of the figure on the University of Chicago 
fragment of the Villa Giulia pelike; by turning the head to 
the left a psychological connection is made between the 
groom and bride. Thetis is reconstructed with her head 
covered as no example of her as an unveiled bride was en- 
countered. Her forelocks, following the example of Hera 


60. Some of the reconstructed elements of this figure 
were suggested by the Villa Giulia pelike. The seated god 
is awkward, for the lower half of the figure had to be 
crowded into a small space behind the existing Athena in 
order to keep the composition closed. 

61. Ptolemy, Hephaestion, 6. Here it is Aphrodite who 
presents a golden cup. 

62. This figure was drawn seated as, coupled with the 
seated Hephaistos, it would better balance the horses at 
the other end. The torch identifies her as Artemis who 
appears frequently at nuptial scenes holding the marriage 
torches (Appendix, no. 7). The presence of the fawn at 
her side strengthens the identification as this animal is 
associated with the inscribed figure of Artemis on the Sosias 
cup. Artemis is a free translation of the central figure of the 
passive side of the Sosias cup; her forelocks are in relief. 
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Fic. 7—Chicago, University of Chicago Classical Collection: 
Kylix Fragment 
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Makron® points to a possible reconstruction of this figure as Aphrodite, for on this vase 
Aphrodite appears behind Helen holding the bride’s veil. 

The nuptial chariot is not empty; the fragments show the bent knees® of two occupants 
each of whom still has one foot on the ground. There is no identifying clue, yet one of the 
figures is reconstructed as Apollo as this divinity playing his lyre frequently accompanies 
the quadriga of Peleus and Thetis on black-figure vases and seems indispensable to the 
scene. The other figure is merely a charioteer holding the reins of the horses. Hermes, 
leading the procession, undoubtedly walks to the far side of the horses, for the fragments 
show an object visible through the forest of equine legs that can be interpeted as a winged 
boot; a figure like Hermes® filling the space above the backs of the horses is almost neces- 
sary for the balance of the composition. 

Throughout the reconstruction of this side an attempt has been made to design details 
to bring out the passive character of the composition. Artemis’ torch echoes Athena’s 
lance; several lines of the group of horses echo diagonal lines of the charioteer’s drapery. A 
succession of short diagonals carrying a smooth rhythm through the left half of the com- 
position is produced by Apollo’s lyre, Hermes’ caduceus, and the bent head of the horse 
nearest the handle; as on the Sosias cup some of the arms carry a calm movement through 
the middle of the frieze. Inscriptions are also used for their compositional function. 

Euphronios confronted with a problem” similar to the one met by Klitias in the decora- 
tion of the Francois Vase used the episode of the Olympians coming in quadrigas to the 
nuptial rites of Peleus and Thetis as subject matter for the other side of the Athens kylix. 
Zeus®* and Hera most naturally are the occupants of one of the chariots: on a fragment the 
letter H appears to the right of the goddess’ head and identifies her as Hera; her companion, 
therefore, is Zeus, for Zeus and Hera ride to the ceremony in the first quadriga on the 
Francois Vase. The divinities in the other chariot are probably Poseidon and his wife 
Amphitrite, as both the literary®® and pictorial material on the subject point to their at- 
tendance: Poseidon and Amphitrite occupy the second quadriga on the Francois Vase; 
they are also mounted together on a chariot in the Sophilos Deinos representation. An 
unidentified female, who may be a Muse, walks to the far side of Poseidon’s chariot if it is 
assumed that the goad appearing on the fragment with the turbaned female head is held 
by the sea god. It is a little disturbing that no similar figure can be placed beyond Zeus’ 
chariot to make the procession more imposing, but the fragments definitely prohibit the 
introduction of such an element. Dionysos” holds the central position. A personage in 
order to be eligible for this office had to possess three qualifications, importance, a decora- 
tive value, and a connection with the wedding; so the wine god was chosen, for he certainly 
is one of the grand figures of Olympos, his vine, ivy crown, and kantharos are decorative, 
and it is reasonable to place him with the arriving guests as he appears on the Frangois 
Vase separated from the line of quadrigas by only three Seasons. 


63. F.R., pl. 85. 66. The Hermes on the Eurystheus kylix of the Panaitios 





64. The fall of the drapery in the extant part of the god- 
dess would be reasonable for a figure in this position. An 
identification of this figure as Aphrodite is not unreasonable 
as she appears in the literature (Cypria, 1) and art (Ap- 
pendix, nos. 3, 10) connected with the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis. Aphrodite, of course, is appropriate in any 
wedding scene. 

65. One bent knee is obvious; the outline of the white 
area to the left of the knee is similar to the contour of the 
unmistakable knee. The drapery of the first charioteer 
could not extend far enough to the left to form the white 
area interpreted as a bent knee. 





Painter furnished some of the details for this figure. 

67. A long rectilinear area was to be decorated with 
some instance connected with the wedding of the sea god- 
dess. 

68. Pindar, Isthmian Odes, viii. 32-45. 

69. Pindar, Pythian Odes, iii. 92-95; Apollodorus, Lid- 
rary, iii. xiii. §; Lucian, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods, v. 

70. Difficulty was encountered in placing the fragment 
which in the reconstruction appears to Dionysos’ right as 
the object along its edge was hard to identify and the large 
black area was troublesome to place. The fragment was 
eventually fitted to the raised arm of Dionysos. 
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Details were introduced and designed in order to create a more active composition. 
The thunderbolt” and goad, which was suggested by the goad on one of the fragments, are 
placed in Zeus’ hand to work against Poseidon’s goad and to strengthen by repetition the 
strong diagonal produced by Hera’s figure. Dionysos’ vine and kantharos are placed at a 
sharp angle to the diagonal figure of Poseidon to impart strife to the center of the com- 
position. In designing the chariots” an attempt was made to place the rods passing over 
the backs of the horses on a diagonal;” the reins, also, were designed to produce conflict. 
The static note created by the symmetrical placing of the chariot wheels seems to be out 
of key with the active composition, yet a similar element occurs in the active side of the 
Geryon cup where the symmetrically placed shields induce a static balance. 

The inner picture of the Geryon kylix furnishes the only model after which to recon- 
struct the horses, yet the proportions of the Geryon cup horse certainly differ from those 
of the Athens kylix animals for the first was designed to fill a circular area and the others 
to fit a rectangle. The treatment of the Geryon oxen indicates that Euphronios probably 
drew the horses in such a way that each stood out individually instead of merely fixing 
sixteen legs and four heads to one body. Spirit must have filled the horses that were de- 
signed to carry out important compositional lines. 

The number of palmettes in the border under the main frieze is eighteen; though the 
extant palmettes are not of equal size the distribution of fragments in the reconstruction 
left little room for another number. In order to keep the palmette border unbroken one 
change had to be made in the Graef and Langlotz reproduction of fragments: when the 
fragment bearing the last part of the painter’s signature was fitted to the fragment above it 
so that the lines of the figures would match, the upper arc of the border fell a half centimeter 
below the circle in the reconstruction with which it should have coincided; therefore, it 
was necessary to alter the drawings to account for the displacement” of the fragment bear- 
ing the first part of the painter’s signature. The border” above Hera’s head does not match 
the border above Athena’s head, for the former has a narrow strip of black at the edge 
whereas the latter has a narrow red band at the rim; this variation proved troublesome in 
the reconstruction. No decoration was designed for the area beneath one of the handles 
as no hint of it was given by the fragments, and it was noticed that the area beneath one 
of the handles of the Sosias cup was also left undecorated. Variation was obtained by mak- 
ing the transition easier under one handle than the other; the fawn not only forms a bridge 
between the two sides, but stops Hera’s horses as the remaining quadrigas stop each other. 
Another miscellaneous point is offered by the Robertson fragment which shows the re- 
served line of the cranium of a figure that once decorated the inner picture; the head of the 
figure, as in the Sosias cup, is nearest the side carrying the closed composition, while the 
rider’s head in the inner picture of the Geryon kylix is near the open composition. 

The youthful exuberance which enlivened the earlier works of Euphronios is fading in 
the Athens kylix. Vigor has given way to stateliness; sprightliness has yielded to dignity. 


71. The thunderbolt identifies Zeus as the hammer iden- ery to cut Athena’s lance about a centimeter from the lower 








tifies Hephaistos. Other figures are also given attributes. 

72. Elements in the reconstruction of the chariots and 
trappings of horses were suggested by the Eurystheus 
kylix of the Panaitios Painter. 

73. The rod of the chariot on the opposite side of the 
cup is placed nearing the horizontal to preserve the more 
passive mood of the composition. 

74. As previously mentioned the Graef and Langlotz 
plate does not show the break that starts to the right of 
Thetis’ left elbow and proceeds on a curve across her drap- 


end; this break forms the left side of the fragment that 
obviously has been placed too low. From the plate it was 
impossible to tell exactly where the break came after it had 
crossed the lance (from the lower side); so the greater part 
of the figure of Thetis was left untouched and the figure 
reconstructed as Aphrodite was slipped up about a half 
centimeter. 

75. Similar borders (a black and red stripe) occur on two 
other fragments (see Fig. 8). 
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Grand processions swing around the cup where formerly a heaving struggle took place; 
glistening details heighten the richness, and power is secondary. 


APPENDIX 


(Nos. 3, 9, 10, and 14 carry inscriptions that show them to be scenes of the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis; no. 2 is undoubtedly this wedding; the remaining may or may not be.) 


1. Chest of Kypselos, as described—Corinthian 
First quarter of sixth century 
F.H.S., XIV, 1894, pl. I (reconstruction) 
Ath. Mitt., XLI, 1916, pl. I (reconstruction) 
2. Sophilos Deinos, fragments—Attic 
First half of sixth century 
Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu 
Athen, I, 1, pl. 26 
Hoppin, 4 Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, 
P- 337 
3. Frangois Vase, krater—Attic 
Sixties of sixth century 
F.R., pls. 1-3 
Wiener Vorlegeblitter, 1888, pls. II-IV 
Hoppin, 4 Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, 
PP. 153-155 
4. Hydria, Louvre F 10—Attic black-figure 
Sixth century 
C.V.A., Louvre III H e, France 401, pl. 62, no. 1 
5. Amphora, Louvre F 208—Attic black-figure 
Sixth century 
C.V.A., Louvre III H e, France 160, pl. 23, no. 4 
6. Amphora, Louvre F 56, style contemporary with 
Exekias—Attic black-figure 
Middle of sixth century” 
C.V.A., Louvre III H e, France 195, pl. 29, no. 1 
. Hydria, Bryn Mawr R 2446, style contemporary with 
Exekias—Attic black-figure 
Middle of sixth century 
A.F.A., XX, 1916, pl. XII 
8. Amphora, London B 197, Painter of London B 197— 
Attic black-figure 
Middle of sixth century 


76. Beazley, Groups of Mid-Sixth-Century, Black-Figure, 
in B.S.4., XXXII, p. 1. 
77. Through the kindness of Prof. J. D. Beazley I was 


C.V.A., British Museum III H e, Great Britain 
158, pl. 38, no. I, a 
9. Amphora, National Museum of Athens, found at Ere- 
tria—Attic black-figure 
Second half of sixth century 
B.C.H., LIV, 1930, pl. XXIII 
10. Hydria, Florence 3790 (1808), manner of Lysippides 
Painter—Attic black-figure 
Late sixth century 
Photo. Alinari, 17073 
Beazley, Attic Black-figure..., Pp. 41, no. 9 
11. Hydria, London B 339, manner of Lysippides Painter— 
Attic black-figure 
Late sixth century 
C.V.A., British Museum III H e, Great Britain 
351, pl. 92, no. 3 
Beazley, Attic Black-figure..., p. 41, no. 8 
12. Hydria,’”?7 Northwick Park, manner of Lysippides 
Painter—Attic black-figure 
Late sixth century 
Beazley, Attic Black-figure ..., p. 41, no. 10 
13. Hydria, }ondon B 340, Antimenes Painter—Attic 
black-figure 
About soo B.C. 
C.V.A., British Museum III H e, Great Britain 
351, pl. 92, no. 4 
14. Euphronios Kylix, fragments, National Museum of 
Athens—Attic red-figure 
About 500 B.c. 
Graef and Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der 
Akropolis zu Athen, Il, 1, pl. 8 
Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, 
p. 61, no, 12 


able to secure a photograph of this vase; I accept it as a 
wedding of Peleus and Thetis. 


SOME ROMAN BARBOTINE BOWLS AND 
THEIR CONNECTIONS 


By HOWARD COMFORT 


HILE working with the Roman ceramics at the National Museum in Wash- 

ington, I noticed five of the seven vases illustrated herewith.! Search for rele- 

vant literaturé and parallels has been moderately rewarding, but by and large 

this category of Roman period ceramics is not very well understood. Thus, 
while I do not pretend to any definitive statement, especially at this distance from what- 
ever well-documented collections there may be, the present seven vases furnish an adequate 
pretext for reviewing what evidence I have been able to assemble. 

Figs. 1-5,? now at the National Museum, were acquired through Thomas Wilson in 
1904 as part of a large consignment of miscellaneous antiquities of Roman date. The con- 
text of the consignment as a whole is generally Gallo-Roman, although some of its items 
were clearly from Arezzo in Italy. The cups here discussed are allegedly from Italy also 
(except Fig. 1, which is described as having come from Southern France), and this is not 
an impossible provenance for them; but it is my observation that data given by Wilson are 
frequently open to suspicion. 

Fig. 1, besides its distinction from the others in its alleged provenance, varies also in 
shape and style of decoration. It is possible that it does not belong in this group at all. 
A difference which may be significant is its lack of the horizontal grooving above the base, 
such as seems to be characteristic of this type of ware; and there are other differences 
of surface, technique, etc. 

The next four cups are more easily placed. Inspection suggests that they all belong 
together. Among the characteristics common to them are (1) rounded contours, (2) com- 
paratively thin and light fabric, (3) horizontal grooves immediately below the lip and 
above the foot. Often there are two grooves placed close together in the latter position, and 
sometimes an additional groove some little space below the lip, as in Fig. 6, forms a plain 
band into which the decoration sometimes carelessly intrudes. But most important is the 
almost universal barbotine ornamentation, which in our Figs. 2-5 is treated as (4) ribbed 
fern-leaves, (5) broad flat leaves, or (6) small elongated buds—all on sinuous stalks; (7) as 
advancing spirals of rudimentary execution; (8) as the overlapping bud-and-stalk arrange- 
ment of Fig. 5; and (9) as the dots of Fig. 4. Several other adaptations of the technique 
were made by the potters of this school, as we shall see, but in general their repertory was 
not extensive. 

Further illustration that Figs. 2-5 are all one group is given by the contents of the 
Tomb with One Niche at Carmona near Seville in Baetica,’ which evidently represents the 





1. My thanks for their many courtesies are due to 
Messrs. A. Wetmore and Neil M. Judd, Assistant Secretary 
of the Museum and Curator of the Division of Archaeology, 
respectively. I am also indebted to Miss Gisela M. A. 
Richter for permission to publish Figs. 6 and 7 of the Me- 
tropolitan Museum of Art, to Mrs. Alice W. Frothingham 


of the Hispanic Society of America, and to Mr. J. H. 
Classey of the Royal Ontario Museum. 

2. Inv. Nos. 101,904; 101,946; 101,947; 101,956; 101,966, 
respectively. 

3. Bonsor, Archaeological Sketch-Book of the Roman 
Necropolis at Carmona, P\s. XXXVI-XLI. 
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Washington, National Museum: Roman Ceramic Vases 














Fic. 5—Washington, National Museum: 
Roman Ceramic Bowl 





" Fic. 7—New York, Metropolitan 
Museum: Roman Ceramic Bowl 


Fic. 6—New York, Metropolitan Museum: 


Roman Ceramic Bowl 
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Fic. 8—Drawing of Roman Bowl 
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ceramic efforts of the same civilization at the same time. The rather wide variety of the 
contents of the tomb makes it very important in the pursuit of parallels. 

A reasonable mean date for this tomb (and hence for our group and presumably for its 
numerous parallels) is the principate of Claudius, A.D. 41-54. The proof lies in the ceme- 
tery “in Persona” at Ornavasso in northern Italy, where Tomb 25 yielded a striking 
parallel to our Figs. 2 and 3 (Bianchetti’s, pl. XXII 25) as well as a low-lying dish with a 
“larga fascia punteggiata” (pl. XXII 11) which is paralleled from Tomb 27 (pl. XXII 3). 
But Tomb 27 contained a terra sigillata dish stamped L. Ge//(i) in a foot-sole, which is not 
earlier than Tiberius nor much later than Claudius. Other bowls from Ventimiglia,’ how- 
ever, seem to fall into a second century context. 

By far the largest number of published parallels to our bowls comes from Belo, just 
west of Gibraltar and also in Baetica. Fouilles de Belo, Vol. II, Pl. XX XI illustrates a dozen 
selected from a much larger number which parallel our Figs. 2 and 3 with great fidelity, 
and our Figs. 4 and 5 more remotely. Tomb provenances are not given in the text, pp. 130- 
36, 166-69, but they are clearly all of the same school and contemporary. From this plate 
and from the illustrations in Carmona we may add the following to our previous description 
of the ware: (10) vegetational decoration regularly moves from left to right, as is to be 
expected in freehand composition;® (11) bilateral arrangements are also practiced, as Belo, 
pl. XXXI third row center, lowest row right, and Carmona XXXVIII lower; (12) large 
barbotine dots may be enlivened by smaller dots superposed to give the effect of petals, as 
Belo, pl. XXXI third row center, and Carmona, pl. XX XVIII upper; (13) dots may be 
used not merely as horizontal borders, but also with more freedom, as in Belo, pl. XXXI 
second row right, and Carmona, pl. XL lower; (14) “‘pine-cone”’ decoration ranging from 
neat sprucelike imbrication to carelessly laid streaks is all contemporary in Carmona, 
pls. XX XIX upper, XXXVI upper, XL upper, XX XIX lower;’ (15) sharply defined thin 
crescents are found on a slightly differently shaped bowl at Carmona, pl. XXXVI lower; 
(16) one or two handles may be added, as Belo, pl. XX XI second row center,® and Car- 
mona, pls. XX XVIII lower and XX XIX upper; (17) several variations in shape appear, 
of which the most striking are Be/o, pl. XX XI top row right, Carmona, pl. XX XIX lower, 
XL upper and XLI lower. 

Bonsor and Paris, the principal authors of Be/o, I, have classified the supposedly in- 
digenous pottery at the site into six groups of which our Figs. 2 and 3 fall into Group 4B 
(p. 131).® Parallels to Group 4 from elsewhere in Spain are listed, but most of them are of 
sub-group 4A, and all told there are only a handful of them.!° More instructive is an ex- 
amination of the other groups (figs. 23-25): 1. bowls sanded on the exterior, 2. smooth 
cups without handles, 3. paper-thin, deep, self-righting cups, 5. rouletted cups without 
handles, 6. miscellaneous. In most of the illustrated cases the shapes as well as the decora- 
tion are quite different from those of Group 4. 





4. Bianchetti, Asti della Soc. d’ Arch. e Belle Arti per la 
prov. di Torino VI (1895), pp. 64 ff. 

5. “Albintimilium” in Monum. Ant. XXIX (1923), fig. 
29d, like our Fig. 3; fig. 31, somewhat resembling our Fig. 
5, but most like a bowl at the Hispanic Society of America; 
fig. 29c, of the same shape as our Fig. 4, with a scroll dec- 
oration like that of Carmona, Pl. XX XVII, upper, not un- 
like our Fig. 5. This last, from Tomb 8, was accompanied 
by a lamp of Dressel Form 20 stamped LZ. M(unati) 
Adiec(ti). Barocelli notes the absence of analogous vases 
in the extensive collection in the Turin Museum. 

6. Vegetation on contemporary Gaulish terra sigillata 
regularly progresses from right to left because it is a mirror- 
image of the original mould on which the artisan worked. 


7. In some cases like the last in the series the streaks or 
knobs in relief are not pure barbotine but have been other- 
wise applied or at least partially shaped by a finishing tool. 
Cf. Walters, Cat. of the Rom. Pottery in the Brit. Mus., M 
138. 

8. Cf. also Belo, II, figs. 23, 25. 

g. Group 4A is similar, but “the barbotine decoration is 
restricted to dots or small knobs or stripes arranged more or 
less ingeniously.” 

10. Several of these are in “pine cone” style, to which 
should be added a number from Ensérune between Béziers 
and Narbonne in southern France; Mouret, Corp. Vas. 
Antiq. France 6, pl. 49. 
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A few more parallels remain. In Excavaciones in Cadiz" Quintero y Atauri shows on 
Pl. VIIA a low and broad two-handled cup decorated with a simple undulating scroll in 
barbotine” and accompanied by the characteristic grooves. We thus not merely add 
another shape and another decorative scheme to the répertoire, but also find in the handles 
a hint for a comparatively early date. These, looped very much like the handles of our 
Fig. 6, have on their upper (but not lower) side a tab reminiscent of those above and below 
the more rounded handles of Augustan silver, glass, and sigillata. The same publication 
pt. III, pl. IIB shows two bowls clearly analogous to ours in shapes and barbotine styles; 
one of them is decorated with numerous short slanting strokes in five rough registers bor- 
dered below by dots, and the other with winding broad leaves; both have the usual hori- 
zontal grooves. The same publication pt. III, pl. XIA shows two bowls of which one is 
much like our Fig. 6 but without handles, and the other is of the lozenge-grill category to 
be discussed below. Apparently all of these bowls at Cadiz are from tombs. 

In the British Museum Catalogue, M 136 (pl. XVII) is a rounded bowl like ours, with 
the usual grooves and horizontal rows of dots, but with “nine medallions in which are 
patterns in the form of a rudely-shaped “0,” possibly related to our Figs. 4 and 5. The 
ware is thin, gritty and ochre yellow. M 137 (fig. 79) is from Courthézon (Vaucluse) and 
is shaped like some of the taller cups from Belo, and is entirely characteristic of the ware 
save that here the ribbed fern leaves are arranged vertically instead of progressing on wav- 
ing stalks. M 138 (pl. XVII), from Orange, is shaped about like the preceding, and has 
the usual grooves and dots, but the decoration is of the pine cone type. Originally it had 
two handles. A small two-handled, jar-shaped vase with pine cone decoration, from Silla- 
vengo, is shown by Ferrero, 4iti Soc. piem. d’ Arch. e Belle Arti, VII (1897-1908), p. 275 and 
pl. VII. Further, there is in the Rijksmuseum in Leyden a small vase from Carthage which 
is technically the twin of our Figs. 2 and 3." And, finally a close relative was found in 1896 
at Castra Vetera (Xanten) on the lower Rhine, the northernmost reported penetration." 

There is also a little comparative material in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Figs. 
6 and 7),"* and an important unpublished collection, also from Carmona, at the Hispanic 
Society of America in Nev York. Fig. 6 shows several characteristics already noted, and 
especially the use of slanting parallel ridges noted by Bonsor and Paris in their Group 4A. 
This, and the wreath of buds already seen in Fig. 5, make Fig. 6 an important transitional 
piece. The same interest, though to a less degree, attaches to Fig. 7 which has the char- 
acteristic shape and grooves but is decorated with godroons. The surface, as usual, is not 
glazed but washed—in this case with the frequent reddish-yellow. It has a twin at the 
Hispanic Society, and another which is much like it except for greater “‘isocephalism” of 
the godroons and for a light gray wash. 

To resume, the documented examples of our ware are overwhelmingly concentrated 
in southern Spain, but examples which are clearly from the same shops have been found 
at Ornavasso, Ventimiglia, Courthézon, Orange, Carthage, and Xanten. Most docu- 


11. Mem. Funta Sup. de Excav. y Antig. num. gral. 117 14. Steiner, Kat. Xanten Museum, p. 151, fig. 21, 8. 


[no. 1 for 1931] (1932). 

12. This shape and decoration raises the interesting ques- 
tion of such parallels as the bowls from Tharros in Sardinia 
and from K6ln, Walters, idid., L 49 and M 128. Another of 
the same shape and of similar decoration comes from Ven- 
timiglia, now Inv. No. G 4592 at the Royal Ontario 
Museum. 

13. Holwerda, Laat-Grieksche en Romeinsche Gebruicks- 
aardewerk uit het Middellandsche-Zee-Gebied, fig. 17, no. 759. 


The illustration is not entirely satisfactory, but the text 
(p. 179) is helpful: “Fragment einer halbkugeliger Tasse, 
braunlicher Ton mit rotgelbem Uberzug. Schmuck en bar- 
botine: schragliegende gefiederte Zweige, durch Perlreihen 
getrennt mit langgestielten herzformiger Blattern abwech- 
selnd.”” The same museum also exhibits several other items 
related to the categories described below. 
15. Inv. Nos. 17.194.846 and 17.194.863. 
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mented instances were found in or near tombs (Belo, Carmona, Cadiz, Ornavasso, Venti- 
miglia) and the fragile nature of the ware makes it more than unlikely that it was ever 
devised for very heavy practical service. For this the contemporary sigillata would have 
been used.1® In the present state of our knowledge it seems reasonable to suppose that 
this particular school of barbotine artistry was native to Baetica, for if it were anything 
else we should have to assume a heavy importation into Spain instead of a modest exporta- 
tion from it; and a heavy importation into Spain from, say, north Italy or Provence would 
have certainly been accompanied by a well-known distribution closer to home and prob- 
ably also of a much more extensive exportation towards Britain and Germany than can be 
legitimately inferred from the slender evidence at Xanten. The period of this manufacture 
and exportation seems to have a peg at about A.D. S50 and another sometime later than 
A.D. 100, but neither date rests on very firm evidence and in the present state of our 
knowledge they can be considered as only approximations. Seventy-five or a hundred years 
seems like a long survival for this ware, and I doubt if both dates are equally sound. 

In the absence of illustrations it is impossible to discuss the Hispanic Society’s collection 
with thoroughness, but it would be unjust to the subject not to add a few observations de- 
rived principally from this source. 

Of Bonsor’s and Paris’ Group 1, the exteriorly sanded bowls, there are three examples. 
The sand was swished on in streamerlike effects and may cover any part of the sides on the 
exterior except the actual rim-moulding. There is no sand inside, but the interior may show 
a spiral ridge commencing at the center of the bottom,” suggesting that the pot was built 
up from coils. In the history of ceramics sand is not a frequent vehicle of decoration, so that 
it is suggestive to find it used contemporarily at Hofheim in Germany (A.D. 39-51)! and 
at Nymwegen in Holland,!* although the shapes of the Teutonic vases are different. 

Of Bonsor’s and Paris’ Group 2 I have noted no examples at the Hispanic Society. 

Of Group 3, the self-righting, very thin cups, there are two examples, yellow and green- 
ish-yellow, shaped something like Be/o, II, fig. 24 lower center. The base is much thicker 
than the walls and shows the same interior spirals as those of Group I. 

The most interesting of Group 4 is a unique bowl whereon a barbotine deer bounds 
among the usual leaves and stalks of sinuous water-plants. I know of nothing in this Spanish 
technique to rival the elaborate “hunt cups” of northern Europe, involving both men and 
animals,” but this cup is at least a tentative step in the same direction. Rows of dots are 
used for other purposes than borders, and the deer’s eye is an added barbotine point. Some 
of the barbotine has flaked away leaving a dead white silhouette of the original clay. The 
surface varies from metallic brown to yellow-red. Another bowl with a light gray wash has 
a decoration something like Belo, II, pl. XX XI bottom row right. Curiously, the sym- 
metrical design occurs on the bowl three times instead of the expected two or four. Two 
other vases show an unusual form of strong horizontal lip, but are otherwise characteristic 
pieces. The fern leaf motive occurs on two bowls; in one instance the barbotine center rib 
of the leaf is triangular in section with a low but sharp ridge down the middle. This little 
ridge is quite unusual in barbotine work and is not found at all, so far as I know, in sigillata 

16. Cf. Belo, Il, p. 39 f.: The humblest urn burials were 
accompanied by an additional libation jar with a drinking 
cup like ours in the bottom. This cup is never of terra 


sigillata, which was however sometimes used for solid 


offerings. At Carmona in the Tomb with One Niche the 20. Roman y Calvet, Js/as Pythiusas, pl. LVI 9, as de- 
bowls were all found upon “a bench along the sides.” 


scribed in Belo, Il, p. 132, “reliefs d’applique, une téte 
17. The same phenomenon is noted by Walters, idid., et une rosace,” is a possible exception. 
M 136. 


18. Ritterling, 4nn. d. Ver. f. nass. Altertumsk. u. 
Geschichtsforsch. XL (1913), p. 252, pl. XXVIII 35, 38, 40. 

19. Vermeulen, Een Romeinsch Grafveld op den Hunner- 
berg te Nijmegen, pp. 59 ff., pl. VIII 44. 
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barbotine except on two small jars from Italica and Mérida, also at the Hispanic Society.” 
Even more interesting is a parallel on first century terra nigra from Cologne,” and the same 
ridge appears in a slightly more exaggerated form on some of the crescent-decorated vases 
to be noted below. 

If Belo, Il, fig. 23 represents Group 5, there are none of this Group at the Hispanic 
Society. However, the Hispanic Society does have numerous cups, etc., with various 
types of rouletting to which we shall return, and by comparison of individual cups with 
others in the collection it can be shown that these rouletted varieties stand in relationship 
with the barbotine varieties. 

The Hispanic Society also has several varieties of ceramics not represented at Belo at 
all. The first of these is a couple like Walters, idid., M 139 and Holwerda, ibid., No. 748, 
of which the latter is from Tunis. Several of these were also found at Ensérune* associated 
with a number of the sanded bowls, and one from Cadiz is illustrated by Quintero y Atauri, 
ibid., pt. III, pl. XIA. Their most characteristic features are their meshlike decoration 
of small lozenges with a small depressed dot in the center of each, the use of handles much 
like those of our Fig. 6 with a groove down the middle; the continuing use of the horizontal 
grooves already noted; and an increased angularity of shape. While forming a separate 
group of their own, they seem closely related to our vases of Belo Group 4, with which they 
are sometimes, but not always, found associated. 

A second new group at the Hispanic Society consists of sixteen representatives sharing 
the same shape (Fig. 8) with differing decorations. Five of these have large crescents in the 
upper zone, related to Carmona, pl. XX XVI lower; these crescents may have in exaggerated 
form the little ridge already noted in connection with the fern-leaf decoration. None of these 
five cups has handles. Four others, also without handles, have two rows of barbotine dots 
of various sizes in the upper zone; parallels of a sort are found in Cologne,” Hofheim, Nym- 
wegen,”’ and elsewhere. Four more have roulettings in two zones above the bevel; two of 
these have wide vertical handles and the other two have none. Finally, the remaining three 
are entirely plain above the bevel. 

A third group continues the same type of rouletting as sometimes appears on the pre- 
ceding shape, but it shows a whole new variety of forms—jugs, pitchers, pyxides, globular 
vases, etc.—which are whitish without much surface finish and which emphasize a plain 
horizontal band around the middle. 

A fourth group further illustrates on vases of assorted shapes and of varying color 
finishes the pine cone techniques already noted at Carmona and elsewhere, but it is prob- 
ably incorrect to lump them al] together into one homogeneous category. Some of these are 
widely paralleled in northern Europe, for instance by Du Cleuziou, Collection Charvet, and 
Vermeulen, iid., pl. VIII 45A. 

It happens also that the bowl at the Hispanic Society to which we have alluded as 
parallel to one of the vases from Ventimiglia, with the same wreath as our Figs. 5 and 6 but 
with the buds turned up instead of down and with a more extensive use of dotted rows and 
other embellishments, is suggestive of Vermeulen’s fig. tof, and the same figure contains 


21. Frothingham, Sigillate Pottery of the Roman Empire, arrangement. It also seems to vary from the normal in its 
p- 33 f., pl. XXI. These may be of Spanish manufacture. greenish-black color. For another example, from Venti- 
22. Fremersdorf, Die Denkmaler des rimischen Kiln, 1, miglia, cf. note 12. 
pl. 84. 25. Fremersdorf, idid., pl. 84. 
23. Mouret, idid., pl. XLVIII 9. 11-14. 26. Ritterling, idid., fig. 54, 11. 
24. One of the Hispanic Society cups falls down lament- 27. Vermeulen, idid., pl. VI 36. 


ably on both the shape of the lozenges and their orderly 
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other reminders of the material we have been considering, from about the middle of the 
first Christian century. 

In the foregoing we have noted a good many parallels to the work and technique of 
northern Europe—sanded vases, ridged barbotine streaks, large and small barbotine dots, 
pine cone decoration of various sorts, barbotine bud-wreaths, and even the use of wild ani- 
mals in the same technique. With the few exceptions noted, none of these is customary in 
terra sigillata, and one can hardly avoid the suspicion that the potteries of the Rhine and 
the Guadalquivir had a common tradition (granting that it showed itself in different ways 
in the two areas) which contrasts with the sigillata tradition of the Tarn and the Allier. 
Indeed, we are confronted with the somewhat unexpected spectacle of a number of minor 
ceramic categories contemporary with sigillata in the western Empire. These categories 
are not very prolific nor are they very well known, and they are not necessarily all con- 
temporary: at Ensérune sanded and lozenge-grill wares are not accompanied by the ware 
of Belo Group 4, and the converse is true in the Tomb with One Niche at Carmona, and at 
Ventimiglia. But they have a well-marked family air about them from group to group and 
from place to place, and their parentage seems to be almost, or perhaps entirely, non- 
Roman. Indeed, one of their most significant characteristics is this independence of the 
shapes, surfacing, decoration, and other conventions of the sigillata which was then, as now, 





one of the most familiar evidences of Romanization.”® 


28. While the foregoing was in editorial hands, Dr. Otto 
Tschumi published his Raetische Keramik im Aaregebiet in 
Festschrift fir August Oxé (1938), pp. 113-115, showing a 
dozen Raetian examples in barbotine technique, not unre- 
lated to ours, but clearly of a different local style. The ex- 
amples from Unterseen and Rossfeld (fig. 2) are the nearest 
approach to the “Spanish” type, and are referred to the 
period of Hadrian. 

Not less important to an understanding of the whole 
matter is Tschumi’s allusion to the extended treatment of 
such non-sigillata pottery by Drexel in Kastell Faimingen 
(Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes, Vol. V1 B 66c, 
Lieferung XXXV, 1911), pp. 80-87. Here Drexel distin- 
guishes a number of sub-groups of non-sigillata barbotine 
and rouletted wares found from Trier to Switzerland and 
dated in the early second century, all related to each other 
but apparently springing from a common source rather 
than from each other. He was unaware of any Spanish 
cousins of his own examples, but actually one of his types 
is strikingly close to a Spanish variety in shape and decora- 
tion, i.e., his pl. XI 2 and 22, cylindrical beakers with 
rouletted registers, are almost twins to some specimens of 
the third new group at the Hispanic Society noted above. 
Other resemblances are less close, but the underlying aire 
de famille is still undeniable. Had I had access to (or been 
aware of) Drexel’s discussion when the principal text of 
this article was written, some of the points made therein 
would have been differently expressed, though I think there 


is nothing in what now stands which is inconsistent with 
what was known to him. The main point remains, to use 
his own words (p. 84), “Concurrently with the birth of the 
South Gaulish sigillata industry in the third and fourth 
decades of the first Christian century, the ceramics here 
discussed arose as an accompanying development in the 
hands of barbarian potters.” His chronology of the origin 
may be somewhat high, but certainly development and 
filiation of local styles was far advanced by the end of the 
century. 

On the basis of our new material one may also now reopen 
the question of the local origin of these wares, Spanish and 
German; Drexel would conjecturally place the homeland 
of the Swiss and German varieties in East Gaul near Autun. 
In the absence of real evidence, positive or negative, this 
was doubtless as good a guess as.any for his purposes, and 
it fits well enough with our stray examples from Courthézon 
and Orange, but is not a likely source for the bulk of our 
evidence from Spain—to say nothing of Carthage. If East 
Gaul stood in any relation to the Rhine Valley at all (and 
this much is probable enough), it was rather that of bottle- 
neck. 

Finally, one might well emulate Drexel in attempting a 
detailed division of our new material into local and chrono- 
logical sub-classes. Various circumstances make such an 
attempt impracticable in this study, but a comprehensive 
treatment of these first and second century barbotine 
wares would be both interesting and useful. 











NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A PICTORIAL PRINCIPLE OF 
MANNERISM 


By AnnE ArmstroNG WALLIS 


That Mannerism is a separate style, and not merely the 
ending of the Renaissance or the beginning of the Baroque, 
is generally admitted. In what the style consists, however, 
and on what principles it rests merit further consideration. 

Wolfflin’s well known paired categories are inadequate 
for the characterization of Mannerism. In his terms we 
might say that Mannerism is linear rather than painterly, 
multiple rather than unified, planimetric rather than re- 
ceding, closed in form rather than open, clear rather than 
unclear. Yet he describes Raphael in this way too. His 
terminology was designed to contrast the classic (German- 
ice) Renaissance with the Baroque, and not to distinguish 
other styles from either. In fact, the compressed plane of 
Mannerism is totally unlike the Renaissance plane to which 
Wolffin refers; the closed form is not the closed, tectonic 
form of Renaissance design; and the clearness of Mannerism 
is merely a sharpness or distinctness, independent of formal 
clarity. 

Unfortunately Mannerist painting is usually character- 
ized negatively in terms of Renaissance painting. Such 
phrases as lack of space, lack of formal clarity, lack of force 
in drawing, and lack of naturalness make up the common 
descriptive repertory. Even less tell-tale words, crowded- 
ness, ambiguity, unnaturalness, betray the same process of 
thought. The positive side of Mannerism is overlooked. 

The Mannerist painter felt that al! forms should depend 
on a vertical plane just within the picture. He worked with 
reference to that plane, as the sculptor sometimes works 
with reference to the marble block trying to keep the carved 
surfaces “en rapport” with the vanished surfaces of the 
block. This quality of Mannerism constitutes a principle 
governing the placing of plastic forms. No part should ap- 
pear to project or recede sufficiently to disturb the integrity 
of the plane. 

At the height of the Renaissance a greater consciousness 
of the surfaces of forms became evident among the paint- 
ers. This consciousness developed to a fine point in Michel- 
angelo, whose work most clearly reveals the aesthetic po- 
tentialities of such surfaces. The new resource preoccupied 
the Mannerists. Its possibilities were exploited by them, 
as again in recent times by the Abstractionists. 

The Mannerists’ use of forms was highly specialized and 
highly abstract. Pontormo constructed a shallow space 
with forms the surfaces of which were put in strict relation 
to the picture plane. In some of his numerous experiments 
Picasso has done much the same thing. His Landscape of 
the Simon Collection (Fig. 1) shows exactly the treatment 
employed by the Mannerists and can be used to demon- 
strate their methods. The composition is built up of many 
separate forms, all having the same relation to the picture 
plane but an ambiguous relationship to one another. If 
thecurving wall in the foreground were continued downward 
across the structure at the lower right, it would assert itself 
as the nearest object in the landscape. But that is avoided; 
and, just as studiously, the distant forms are prevented 
from receding. Picasso’s most obvious device for unifica- 
tion of the planes is the continuation of one line through 
several forms. The inner edge of the foreground building 
at the right is continued by the outline of the distant house. 
In Mannerism, likewise, the large foreground objects are 
deprived of their repoussé effect; see, for instance, Parmi- 


gianino’s drawing for the Bath of Cupid and the Nymphs 
(Uffizi). 

Another device of Picasso’s is to converge several forms 
at a point in such a way that none takes precedence and 
all seem placed in the same plane. This, again, is a device 
of the Mannerists. Used in a design of the academic school, 
it would cause great structural weakness, but in Mannerism 
there can be no question of structural weakness or strength 
in this sense. Stability as an aesthetic quality is not sought. 

The Mannerists liked to place forms adjacent to one 
another instead of overlapping, and thus to build up the 
composition with plastic volumes while keeping all surfaces 
functioning equally. Pontormo’s studies for the lost fres- 
coes in S. Lorenzo provide some of the finest examples. In 
the Christ in Glory (Fig. 5) the forms touch, supporting 
each other linearly but not as solid objects. Nearly every 
form appears wholly in view, its outline uninterrupted, and 
repeatedly the adjacent forms share a single outline. 

Not only in groups but within the single figure, the Man- 
nerists kept forms rigidly in one plane. A comparison of 
sketches by Pontormo and Leonardo (Figs. 7 and 8) shows 
the contrast between adjacent forms and overlapping ones. 
With Pontormo notice that the head and limbs tend to 
become independent of the body. Leonardo, on the con- 
trary, utilized every anatomical unit to set back the next. 
One form overlapping the most convex part of another is 
particularly effective for this purpose. On the other hand, 
Pontormo shows how the effect of overlapping can be 
diminished, practically negated, by making the points of 
intersection coincide with concavities in the outlines, as at 
the separation of the legs and at the points where the left 
arm emerges from the back in another drawing illustrated 
(Fig. 3). In this female figure the back is twisted as it is in 
Leonardo’s child (Fig. 8), yet the forms do not revolve; 
note, too, that in Pontormo’s sketch the right arm is held 
clear of the breast, and the head clear of the shoulder. 

Even in the case of the head alone, or of a single hand, the 
Mannerists favored the picture plane. The hand appears 
frequently in flat frontal view, with fingers slightly spread, 
as in Parmigianino’s Self Portrait in the Uffizi and Pon- 
tormo’s Corsini Madonna. The head is ordinarily in front 
view or in profile. The slightly tipped head in three-quarter 
view, a pose so telling in Leonardo’s work, would be utterly 
out of keeping with Mannerism. 

The forms that are intercepted in Mannerism suggest 
interlacing rather than recession because they overlap at 
points that already start to recede. This may be observed 
in the central group of Pontormo’s large Madonna in the 
Louvre, where the succession of intertwined arms and hands 
in no way suggests recession. Rather, the parts seem to slide 
into one another, each contributing to fill out the picture 
surface. The effect produced is essentially that of a pattern 
of overlapping wedges in which each holds in the next and 
all are of equivalent projection (Fig. 2). In Mannerist 
ornament the scroll worked as a regulating device to give 
the same interlocked effect (Fig. 4). 

Interlocked layers on a larger scale may be seen in 
Rosso’s painting of Moses and the Daughters of Jethro. 
In modern usage, the same device appears in Picasso’s il- 
lustration for Les Métamorphoses (Fig. 6), simplified into 
interlocked layers of large, space-filling figures. Rosso, 
with a more involved incident to illustrate, has tipped up 
the plane in order to push the many background figures 
forward. This is common practice among the Mannerists. 

Color also played its part in keeping the forms in line, 
so to speak. The orange, pink, purple, and light green of 
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Fic. 1—Paris, Collection Simon: Landscape, 
Le Reservoir, 1909, by Picasso 
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Fic. 4—Fontainebleau, Galerie 
Francois I: Detail of 
Framework; Sketch 
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Pontormo’s Deposition in S. Felicité, like the striking 
white, green, and yellow of his Certosa frescoes, were cal- 
culated to function with equal intensity throughout, and 
thus avoid the projection and recession that varying in- 
tensities provide. El Greco, employing color toward a 
similar end, used violent colors in the distance, thus bring- 
ing far objects forward to compete with his dominating 
foreground figures. 

The light and shade of the Mannerists, while not so ab- 
stract as their color, served the same purpose. Light was 
used primarily to model form, as in the Renaissance; but 
the modeling is restrained, and a somewhat exaggerated 
use of reflected light tends to flatten the shaded edges. 

Atmospheric perspective was inconsistent with Manner- 
ism. Fading off from a dark foreground to a paler distance 
was avoided. Even the cloudlike halo in Parmigianino’s 
Dresden Madonna with Sts. Stephen and John the Baptist 
seems flattened by its sharp metallic colors, equal in in- 
tensity and in tone value. 

Color and tone tend in general to be supplementary to 
form rather than independent tools in Mannerist painting. 
The dominating consideration is the careful regulation of 
form by all available technical devices. 

Admittedly, no style can be encompassed in a single 
principle. But just as the principle of recession interprets 
the salient features of Baroque painting, the principle of 
the vertical plane throws light on the aesthetic intentions 
of the Mannerists. 


NOTES ON BERNINI’S TOWERS FOR 
ST. PETER’S IN ROME 


By Paut A. UnpDERWoop! 


While the problems connected with Bernini’s tower de- 
signs for the facade of St. Peter’s have been discussed ex- 
tensively before,? none of the writers, to my knowledge, 
has referred to several sources which have been brought 
together in Oskar’ Pollak’s compilation, Die Kunsttatig- 
keit unter Urban VIII, U1, 1931, and which were apparently 
unknown to earlier writers. A discussion here of some as- 
pects of the problem will perhaps be worth while in the 
light of this newer material. 

The only extant drawing of the tower that is in the ap- 
proximate form in which it was constructed, and that at 
the same time can be assumed to have any connection with 
Bernini, is the one now in the Palazzo Chigi in Ariccia*® 
(Fig. 1). Bernini made alternative designs which are pre- 
served,‘ but none of these bears much resemblance to the 
tower actually built. Certain questions arise concerning 
the Ariccia drawing. Where does it fit into the sequence of 
events connected with the construction and destruction of 
the ill-fated towers, and why was it drawn at a time when 
the towers were in disrepute, at about the period when 
demolition was ordered by a new and hostile Pope? How 
closely does the drawing preserve the details of the parts 
which were built in masonry during the years 1638 to 1643 
as well as the wooden third storey which was placed in 
position on the south tower in 1641? Finally, what is the 
relation of this drawing to its supposed copies made about 


1. These notes are an outgrowth of a study made by the author 
Drawings of Saint Peter’s on a Pilgrim Staff in the Museo Sacro of 
he Vatican, forthcoming in the Fournal of the Warburg Institute, 
London, in which are further reproductions (some previously un- 
published) of the towers. 

2. Brauer and Wittkower, Die Zeichnungen des Gianlorenzo 
Bernini, 1931, text, pp. 37-43, give the most recent and concise 
review of the material and bibliography relating to the history 
of the tower, but several important documents have come to 
light since their publication and modify some of their inter- 
pretations. 

3. Brauer and Wittkower, op. cit., pls. 154a, 155, list it as a 
workshop drawing. Cf. Fraschetti, J/ Bernini, p. 163. 

4. Rome, Cod. vat. lat. 13442, f. 4; f. 3. Cf. Brauer and Witt- 
kower, op. cit., pls. 156, 157. 


fifty years later by Carlo Fontana and Filippo Bonanni? 

The Ariccia design is that of a three-storied tower, above 
the attic of Maderno’s facade. Its two lower storeys were 
rather square in plan, with the angles breaking out in a 
series of applied columns and pilasters, while the trabeated 
span between the angles was supported in each opening by 
a pair of coupled Corinthian columns in the lower, and 
Composite columns in the second storey. The upper 
storey, or piramide, as Bernini called it,® was composed of 
four arched openings on the sides, between applied columns 
and consoles at the angles, while above, the cornice curved 
inward in plan. It is to be noted that at the base of the 
fiéche is a cluster of fleur-de-lys, and, below, the shield of 
the stemma bears the dove and branch of the Pamfili Pope,’ 
Innocent X (1644-1655). This particular drawing, then, 
was made a considerable time after the construction of the 
tower had come to a halt in 1641. Largely because of this 
fact it has been assumed that it did not follow the original 
design for the tower which was constructed under Inno- 
cent’s predecessor, Urban VIII.* It has also been asserted 
that this drawing formed the basis for engraved copies by 
Carlo Fontana (Fig. 2) and Filippo Bonanni.® These 
last two are practically identical. A noteworthy feature of 
both is that the shield of the stemma is left bare while the 
work is identified with the reign of Pope Urban VIII by 
means of the group of bees at the base of the fléche, in the 
place where the Ariccia drawing displays the fleur-de-lys. 
In other respects all three designs are identical. 

It is not necessary to assume, as has been done, that the 
third storey in the Ariccia drawing, by reason of the pres- 
ence of the arms of the later Pope, Innocent X, represented 
a modification of the Bernini design which he proposed to 
build and partially completed under Urban VIII. Nor is 
it therefore necessary to assume that since the papal 
identification in the engravings of Fontana and Bonanni 
differ from those on the Ariccia drawing, Fontana ar- 
bitrarily changed the fleurs-de-lys into the bees for the sake 
of historical accuracy and was followed in this error by 
Bonanni. In other words, it is possible that Bernini merely 
tried again, after having been foiled by Urban, to have the 
same piramide erected by the new Pope, Innocent X. 

This suggestion, that the Ariccia design was, in all im- 
portant respects, the same as that which was accepted in 
1638 and immediately put into construction, is advanced 
because of certain documentary evidence appearing in 
Pollak’s compilation of documents, already referred to, 
which have not been applied to this problem so far as I 
know. The most important of the documents to be con- 
sidered consist of some cost accounts which describe the 
construction of the third storey as a wood model to be 
actually placed as the crowning element to the south tower. 
In them we learn that in May of 1641, Giovanni Battista 
Soria was fabricating the piramide in wood; that it was to 
be built in sections to facilitate its transportation and in- 
stallation; that the entire cost was to be borne by Bernini.'® 
But more important, in the cost accounts we learn some- 
thing of its dimensions and design. 


5. Riegl, Alois, Filippo Baldinuccis Vita des Gio. Lorenzo 
Bernini, Vienna, 1912, p. 128, quoting the Vita, p. 25. 

6. Pollak, O., op. cit., II, p. 136, Reg. 293; Fraschetti, op. cit., 
p- 162, n. 9. 

7. For this detail, not visible in Fig. 1, cf. Brauer and Witt- 
kower, op. cit., pl. 155. On p. 37 they call attention to the sig- 
nificance of this detail, previously unobserved. 

8. Ibid., p. 38. 

g. Ibid. The engraving of Fontana appeared in his Templum 
Vaticanum et ipsius origo, Rome, 1694, p. 263; that by Bonanni 
in Numismata summorum pontificum Templi Vaticani, 1696, pl. 
64, p. 51. 

to. An unidentified diary records that this unfortunate model 
cost Bernini 25,000 scudi. Cf. Pollak, op. cit., p. 142, Reg. 315. 
Bernini undertook the burden because his reputation was at stake. 
Cf. his letter to Soria, ibid. p. 135, Reg. 293, dated 1641, May 28. 
Also in Fraschetti, op. cit., p. 162, n. g. 
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The entries of July 4, 1641" record that the piramide 
was built in three principal sections, each composed of 
two or more parts joined together. The first entry, for 
390 scudi, refers to what Bernini calls the base (piede). 
Its dimensions are given as 17 palmi high and 45 palmi 
wide. The second entry refers to the entire superstructure 
of the third storey which rested on the base (... tutta Ja 
Piramida...nel suo Piede...) composed of three sec- 
tions totaling 60 palmi in height (. . . in tre Pezzij alta tutta 
pi 60...) and 33 palmi in width (. . . /arga nel suo Piede 
The design of the third storey in Fontana’s engrav- 
ing (Fig. 2) purports to be drawn in accordance with that 
which fu fatto di legno per modello.* This statement has 
been questioned.” Fortunately Fontana provided a graphic 
scale in Roman palmi by means of which we are enabled 
to check his engraving against the unquestionable dimen- 
sions given in the cost accounts. We can also identify and 
compare practically all the details appearing in the Ariccia 
drawing and the Fontana and Bonanni engravings with 
descriptions given in this and other documents. The piede 
of 17 palmi in height, we find corresponds exactly to the 
height of the entablature plus the attic above it which 
separates the second from the third storey! (Fig. 3). 
Furthermore, the width, measured from pier to pier, or the 
space between the points where the entablature breaks out 
at the angle piers, is exactly 45 palmi.© The base then, 
consisted of the entablature and attic filling in the hori- 
zontal space between the summits of the four great angle 
piers of travertine. It formed a platform filling in the area 
between the piers, supported by them, on which the third 
storey proper rested. The piramide itself, in the engraving 
of Fontana, corresponds equally wel! with the dimensions 
and descriptions of the documents. A height of 60 palmi is 
equal to the distance from the top of the base (the top of 
the angle pier on which the standing sculptures rest) to 
the bottom of the conch and bees which form the base of 
the fléche. This fact accords again with the documents, for 


11. Pollak, op. cit., pp. 136-7, Reg. 297: 

Adi 4 luglio 1641 

Conto d’lavori di legnami fatti in servitio del Modello per la 

Piramida Posta sopra il Campanile di So Pietro a tutta Robba da 

me Gio. Battista Soria conforme al’ordine de! Sigr Architetto. 
Per haver fatto il Piede della Piramida alto p(alm)i 17 
largo p(alm)i 45 tutto Centinato per quatro faccie con suo 
imbasamento scorniciato con 4 Mezzanini con sui stipidi 
architrave e soglie e suo Cornicione atorno con li modelli 
fatto in 16 pezzi da disfarlo con Armatura di travicelli e 
filagnie et incatenato bene per poterlo tirare in alto per 
metterlo in opera accio non si guastassero il tutto fatto 

285. a mie spese Robba e fattura...............4 390.— 
Per havere fatto tutta la Piramida in tre Pezzij alta tutta 
p(alm)i 60 larga nel suo Piede 33 fatto ciaschedun pezzo 
Centinato il Primo fatto in dui pezzi il secondo fatto in 
quatro Pezzi il terzzo in altri quatro pezzi con sue squadre 
et Armature di travicelli e filagnie per incatenarli acio si 
possino tirare in cima e mettere in opera tutti detti pezzi 
Coperti di tavole di Antano con tutti li sui resalti et Coste 

§g0. nelle Cantonate fatto il tutto a mie spese etc.....A 785.— 

875.- Che in tutto soma A1175.— 
Il sopradetto conto, visto, et stimato importa nettoA 875.— 
A Ghetti Econo 

Gio: Lorenzo Berninj Archto 
Pietro Po Drei sopraste.” 

12. Cf. under “G” in the legend beside the drawing of the tower. 

13. Brauer and Wittkower, op. cit., p. 38, n. 1. 

14. Care should be taken to make these measurements along 
the vertical line of measures used by Fontana since the drawing 
is in slight perspective. He indicates, in his dimension arrows to 
the right (Fig. 2), that his measurements are along the vertical 
axis of che applied columns on the angle piers. The accompanying 
sketch (Fig. 3), was traced from the engraving and the measure- 
ments indicated were taken from the graphic scale, also included 
in the sketch. 

15. A further description of the base is given in Pollak, op. cit., 
p- 140, Reg. 312. 


the conch and bees and the entire fléche are entered in cost 
accounts separate from those referring to the piramide 
itself. The width of 33 palmi is equal to slightly more than 
the distance between the outer edges of the applied columns 
flanking the arch in the third storey (Fig. 3). The slightly 
greater distance is correct, for it would thereby include the 
projection of the applied columns on the lateral faces ob- 
scured from view by the large consoles curving out to the 
angles. 

From these facts we can be fairly certain that the wooden 
third storey built by Bernini and actually put in place and 
publicly displayed on the occasion of the festival of St. 
Peter on June 29, 1641, with festive bonfires in the Borgo 
that night,'’ at least bore a close resemblance to that of 
the Ariccia drawing and the later engraved versions. 
Bernini’s wood model stood in place only slightly more than 
a month when it was removed by order of Urban VIII'® 
and its author so soundly reprimanded that he is reported 
to have taken to his bed where he nearly died of his great 
mortification.’ It is unfortunate that no drawing appears 
to have been made of the facade during the brief period 
of the wood model. It would most surely have borne the 
arms of Urban VIII. It seems, therefore, that Fontana 
had as his model an authoritative drawing, not the one in 
Ariccia.2® The latter would appear to be based on the de- 
sign as originally accepted in 1638, as some documents still 
to be cited would indicate, and can be considered as a new 
effort to carry that design through to completion under 
Innocent X. 

There is a series of engravings of the facade of St. Peter’s 
by Israel Silvestre showing Bernini’s incomplete towers.”! 
One, which shows the south tower only,” seems to be the 
basis from which Fontana made his similar engraving (Fig. 
4). The tower is presented in all of Silvestre’s engravings, 
except one,” with arches inserted between the corner piers 
in the second storey, causing the free-standing columns of 
the Ariccia drawing and the engravings of Fontana and 
Bonanni to become attached columns flanking the arched 
windows. One explanation of this deviation from the 
latter is that the tower was originally intended to be open 
in the second storey and that it was actually built in that 
manner, but closed in after the wood model of the third 
storey had been removed, that is, later than August of 
1641.% This seems to be supported by the one exception 


16. Every ornamental feature of the third storey present in 
the Ariccia drawing and the similar engravings is accounted for 
in the documents. Pollak, op. cit., pp. 137-8, Reg. 299 gives the 
cost of fabrication of such details as the 8 candelabra, the flames 
on them, 4 conches, 4 bees, base for the globe, the globe itself, 
the keys forming the weather-vane, the cross, etc. Dimensions 
are given for most of the details, some of which accord with the 
measurements of Fontana’s drawing while others do not. It is 
difficult to check some of the dimensions. The cross, for example, 
is given as 17 palmi high. If it were so constructed that the keys 
fit over a “sleeve” attached to the bottom of the cross, the 
dimension would be correct. Among other entries, Reg. 310, pp. 
139-140 gives the costs of gilding and gesso work in preparation 
for painting, and Reg. 312, pp. 140-1 the cost of painting mold- 
ings, shadows, and imitating the texture and color of travertine 
stone in certain parts, and lead in others. 

17. Gigli, Diario, quoted by Pollak, op. cit., p. 141, Reg. 314, 
dated 1641, June 29. Cf. Fraschetti, op. cit., p. 164, n. 1. 

18. Pollak, op. cit., p. 142, Reg. 315, dated 1641, Aug. 

19. Ibid., p. 142, Reg. 316, dated 1641, Sept. 28. 

20. Fontana erred in his drawing of the plan, as Brauer and 
Wittkower state (op. cit., p. 37, n. 7). The free-standing columns 
in the two lower storeys were coupled, one behind the other. 

21. Series described by Brauer and Wittkower, op. cit., p. 38; 
n. 3. 

22. Illustrated in Fraschetti, op. cit., p. 164. 

23. Berlin, Kupferstich-Kab., 59G., no. 180-94. 

24. The same detail is to be seen in the painting by an anony- 
mous artist of the seventeenth century in the Palazzo Venezia, 
Rome. Cf. Egger, Rémische Veduten, I, pl. 25. 

25. Brauer and Wittkower, op. cit., p. 38. 
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among Silvestre’s views just mentioned. However, in the 
documents and accounts of the Fabbrica there is no evi- 
dence that the second storey was ever built in any other 
way than with the arches, although it was probably de- 
signed and originally intended to have an open second 
storey. It is certain that the arches, or fenestroni as they 
are called, existed before August of 1641. The accounts of 
the Fabbrica show payments dated as early as August 24, 
1640, for the carving of bees che fa fare nelli Archi del 
Campanile In other entries these arches are referred to 
as those of the quatro fenestroni di (secondo) ordine2" Bills 
are usually paid late and moreover, such details as the 
carving of the bees in the soffits of the arches, as the wording 
of the document suggests, would be done after the stones 
were in place. Furthermore, the contracts for all the stone- 
carving of the second storey were divided equally between 
two master masons, Balsimello Balsimelli and Agostino 
Radi, each duplicating the other’s work. In the payments 
of Dec. 19, 1640, for the carving of columns, pilasters at 
the angle piers, caps etc., there are included items for half- 
columns accanto li fenestroni2® It would appear then, that 
the arches were included in the same payments, if not the 
same contract, with those for the construction of the great 
angle piers, so that it would be reasonable to assume that 
they were built more or less simultaneously and that the 
arches were clearly not a later addition. An explanation of 
these facts might be attempted here. 

On March 29, 1640, an order from the Congregatione 
brought the work to a temporary halt; nothing further was 
to be done without the consent of that body.?® It appears 
to be a period of taking stock and consideration of what 
should be done to overcome certain difficulties encountered. 
Some documents, particularly one of Oct. 26, 1640, show 
that the second storey of the small scale model was re- 
peatedly altered as if for the purpose of changing the de- 
sign. This was at a time more than two years after the 
work had started but tallying approximately in date with 
the period of construction of the second storey, as we have 
seen, as well as with the stop-work order of the Congrega- 
tione. The nature of these changes is not certain, but they 
did concern the second storey, and the item of Oct. 22, 
1640, indicates the existence of the arches in the scale 
model.** Since it is evident that the addition of the third 
storey was receiving opposition, so much so that Bernini 
was forced to build it in wood at his own expense, we may 
assume that the design of the second storey was changed in 
order to convert it into a more effective crowning motif to 
the tower; it was to serve the purpose of the questionable 
third storey. This could be achieved by making it more 
solid, by reducing the great amount of void, and by fill- 
ing in with arches behind the intended free standing 
columns. 

The cause of the difficulties with the tower® was that 
the foundations of the south end of the facade, designed by 
Maderno expressly as a base for a superimposed tower, 
were given to settling owing to the poor drainage and the 
muddy character of the ssil at that point. Maderno had 
sunk piles, built elaborate, wide-footed foundations upon 
the piles, and still there was danger to the entire facade 
in the addition of too heavy a load at that point. 


26. Pollak, op. cit., p. 126, Reg. 248, 249. 

27. Ibid., p. 127, Reg. 254. 

28. Compare identical accounts for work done by Radi and 
Balsimelli. Cf. Pollak, op. cit., pp. 124-5, Reg. 242 and pp. 125-6, 
Reg. 247; both dated Dec. 19, 1640. In the latter the attached 
columns are described as being a little more than three-quarters 
diameter in projection. 

29. Ibid., p. 128, Reg. 258. 

30. Ibid., p. 64, Reg. 54, Oct. 22 and 26, 1640. 

31. Ibid., p. 64, Reg. 54, “ .. . per le Cimase dell’imposte delli 
archi del 2° ordine del Campanile.” 

32. The blame is placed variously by writers on the subject. 
Cf. Fontana, op. cit., pp. 258-9, who blames Maderno; Caflisch, 
Carlo Maderno, p. 40, defends him. 


With such troubles developing, the third storey, because 
its added load would still further increase the danger, was 
given up as a stone structure, and the second storey design 
modified to serve as a termination to the whole. The in- 
cident of the wooden third storey then becomes a matter 
of rather impractical expedient or a case of personal vanity 
on the part of Bernini in his altogether human desire to 
see his original design executed in spite of these obstacles, 
even though it meant that he should bear the expense. The 
same pride may have impelled Bernini to offer his original 
scheme to the new pope. Consequently the Ariccia draw- 
ing was made, the arms changed to those of Innocent and, 
in order to compensate for the added load of the third 
storey, the second was again to be restored to its original 
openness. 

It is usually thought that only one tower was built. The 
documents again fail to bear this out literally, for a read- 
ing of them indicates quite strongly that the second, or 
north, tower was actually begun. There is no question 
that most of the architectural members were carved for it, 
including the capitals, columns, bases, and so forth, even 
for the second storey. By this time it had been settled 
that the towers were to consist of only two storeys, so that 
it can be said that practically all the stone-work for the 
new tower was produced. Payments are recorded for such 
work.® It hardly seems possible that none of these elements 
were put in place, especially since we find that an order 
was issued by the Congregatione on July 28, 1642, which 
reads: “For it was ordered that the new bell tower which was 
begun to be built in the holy Vatican basilica should not 
be raised beyond the first storey and that they should not 
make any preparations for the further prosecution of it 
[i.e. beyond the first storey] without the express order of 
the Congregation.”’* 

Among the already mentioned series of engravings of the 
facade in its various stages by Israel Silvestre, is one show- 
ing two towers of two stories each.® It has been called 
an idealized version of the facade, showing what it would 
look like with two towers instead of one.* It can, rather, be 
taken as a slightly anticipatory representation, quite 
possibly done at a time after the second tower had been 
started and in anticipation that it would be carried out to 
its new, if somewhat curtailed, completion. The earlier 
Silvestre engraving showing the single south tower, open 
in the second storey, could likewise be considered as having 
been made after the first tower had been begun but before 
the second storey was completed, the artist anticipating 
that it would be built along the lines of the original design 
with the open second storey. 


VICTORIAN DECORATION AND THE 
GOSPEL OF LABOR 


By Bernarp N. ScuHILLING 


It is simple for anyone nowadays to add to the mountain 
of evidence which asserts that the English Victorian middle 


33- Pollak, op. cit., p. 147, Reg. 362, dated March 23, 1643, 
in which payment is ordered to the credit of Mo. Lorenzo Flori 
for the manufacture of 24 Ionic-Composite caps which, if the 
second tower followed the first in design, would be used in the 
second storey. Also itemized are: carving of the soffits of archi- 
traves, freestanding capitals of the Corinthian order (for the 
first storey), pilaster caps, and 4 other caps specified for use in 
the second storey, attached, and of three-quarters diameter in 
projection. 

34. Ibid., p. 146-7, Reg. 353: 

Die lunae 28. Tulij 1642. Fuit Congr. generalis.... Fuit 
etiam ordinatum quod nova Turris Campanaria quae coepta est 
aedificari in Sacrosancta Vaticana Basilica non elevetur ultra 
primum ordinem nec pro ulteriori eius prosequutione fiant 
aliqua praeparamenta sine xpresso ordiene S. Congregationis. 

Fraschetti, op. cit., p. 163, mentions this order but implies 
that it referred to the south tower. 

35. Cf. Fraschetti, op. cit., p. 165. 

36. Brauer and Wittkower, op. cit., p. 38, n. 3. 
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class was largely incapable of telling a good design from a 
bad one. Explanations of varying degrees of plausibility 
have been advanced for the peculiarly labored and exces- 
sive quality of Victorian ornament, but it has not often 
been urged that the special vice of the bourgeois decoration 
may have been the result of a certain philosophy of life, 
the principles of which were apparently carried over into 
the realm of decorative art and produced while in operation 
there the aesthetic sins which are offensive to modern taste. 
An attempt will here be made, after emphasizing again the 
familiar errors of the Victorians, to suggest that the nature 
of these blunders—blunders of labor and effort and excess— 
is understandable, given the convictions which were influ- 
ential in the general conduct of life in that period. 

Now one does not need to go outside the period itself for 
critical testimony as to the inferiority of Victorian taste. 
Eastlake’s despair over the ornament of his era is well 
known and there is likewise the indignation of one Ralph 
Nicholson Wornum, the winner of a prize essay contest on 
the subject, “The Exhibition as a Lesson in Taste.” In this 
discussion of the great Crystal Palace display in 1851, 
Wornum exposes the Victorian upholsterers as men who 
lack all 


- ++ propriety of design and critical judgment, making no dis- 
tinction between a ceiling, a wall, or a floor. The convulsive move- 
ments of the fingers under a fit of epilepsy, have as much title to 
the credit of intelligent design as the pencillings of the hand that 
wanders over the paper uncontrolled by a cultivated taste. 


Eastlake, in his Hints on Household Taste, considers the 
average interior decorators of the time as a class of men 
“hopelessly confirmed in artistic error. Yet they are recog- 
nized as authorities and are allowed to dictate what shall 
find a place in the home.” Eastlake was further of the opin- 
ion that people who did not know how to dress themselves 
becomingly and comfortably must fall a prey to the mere- 
tricious offerings of the decorator. He felt that dress was 
ugly and made everything else ugly by the influence which 
extended from the person who deliberately chose to be ugly 
and uncomfortable himself, and therefore could scarcely be 
expected not to surround himself with ugly and uncom- 
fortable objects. This recalls the anguish of Ruskin who 
speaks in Fors Clavigera of having observed some eight 
hundred Englishmen on a given day of whom not more than 
eight were attractively dressed. 

Thus it would seem that when the middle class Victorian 
attempted to decorate anything, from himself to his house, 
he did it badly. In what way? In this, that he failed to per- 
ceive the virtues of function and simplicity and conceived 
a false ideal of what was attractive which led him to em- 
phasize ornament and costliness at the expense of usefulness 
and simple comfort. The principle that furniture should 
proclaim its real purpose was ignored, and the notion that 
the purpose of an article should be concealed, dominated 
decoration. “Everything in the house seemed to be playing 
a game of pretending to be something else,” says Wingfield- 
Stratford in Those Earnest Victorians, and indeed nothing 
was left alone to be what it was naturally intended to be. 
Mechanical skill and ingenuity were highly developed but, 
as Wornum points out, there was “‘a want of definite de- 
sign, and disregard of utility . . . an overloading of detail 
- +a disagreeable inequality of execution, one part de- 
stroying the effect of the other.” Eastlake shows how the 
passion for curves illustrates the justice of this indictment: 


Chairs are invariably curved in such a manner as to insure the 
greatest amount of ugliness with the least possible comfort. The 
backs of side-boards are curved in the most senseless and extrava- 
gant manner; the legs of cabinets are curved, and become in con- 
sequence construetively weak; drawing room tables are curved in 
every direction—perpendicularly and horizontally—and are 
therefore inconvenient to sit at and always rickety. 


Then, too, the drawing-room table, with its curves, will 
have doors that look like drawers or drawers resembling 








doors. There will be decorations of silken plaits and lumpy 
tassels. As a rule it will be veneered and further adorned by 
machine-made carving, topped off by shiny varnish which 
produces to the eye of the horrified Eastlake ‘‘an artistic 
enormity.” Further, instead of leaving the once graceful 
and adequate curtain rod, the decorator sometimes uses a 
huge pole, thick as a man’s arm but quite hollow. To hold 
it in place there are heavy supports of brass, gilt bronze, or 
even china, “sprawling downwards in a design of execrable 
taste.” The curtains themselves are too long and too ample 
and have to be held back by clumsy metal hooks on either 
side of the window. They gather dust and are indeed remi- 
niscent of the church in which Walter Gay and Florence 
Dombey are married, where, as Dickens tells us, “there is 
every possible provision for the accumulation of dust...” 
The material wears out under its burden and the general 
effect grows worse. Thus the principle that all needless 
complication results in defective design is once more dem- 
onstrated. 

The carpet on the floor again shows the lack of any feel- 
ing for usefulness. The carpet maker forgets, as Wornum 
says, that 
. ». a carpet is made to be trodden upon ... Let him put noth- 
ing down that a man would object to or could not, tread upon. 
What does it serve us to study the theory of design if we make no 
distinction between ceilings and carpets? We find there water- 
lilies floating in pretty pools, shady recesses, and overhanging 
branches, with pleasant little peeps of blue sky, or hillocks of 
flowers, and basket loads of fruits, Rococo scrolls, or a spread of 
hippopotamus tusks; all strewed before us to be trodden upon... 
But neither is a pot-pourri from Italian ceilings the kind of thing 
that is required; what is good for a ceiling cannot be good for a 
floor, where a decoration is made with the slightest reference to 
the use of the two structures. 


And similarly with other articles which fail in their pre- 
tensions to serve their natural purpose. Indeed certain 
rooms taken in their entire effect do not even suggest their 
general use but rather the purpose of certain trades which 
have lent their quality to the general atmosphere. The 
mournful dining room “with its heavy, sarcophagus-like 
sideboards and gloomy curtains,” is suggestive of the un- 
dertaker’s calling. And the bedroom with its lace, muslin, 
and pink calico recalls a milliner’s shop. 

Yet to the Victorians all was well if a thing were orna- 
mental. There seems to have been little thought of com- 
bining utility and ornament. Dickens speaks of a house 
which has two pokers beside the drawing room fireplace: 
one “a humble one for actual use, and the other, of bur- 
nished steel, kept simply to look at!”’ The false ideal in 
decoration is nowhere so well illustrated as in the commer- 
cial shop talk, the slang of the decorator, the descriptive 
adjectives used normally to describe objects which are de- 
signed to be sold. People want what is elegant and rich. 
They call a thing “handsome” if it is showy and ponderous 
and crowded with useless ornament. “Elegant” things are 
almost invariably curved. A “graceful” object is one con- 
veying a false idea of its purpose and is usually so fragile as 
not to warrant free handling. When an object is “hand- 
some, elegant, or graceful” it is sure to be bad art. 

This is borne out by the illustrations in the Art Fournal 
for 1851, showing examples with descriptive passages, of 
the prize efforts of English manufacturing art. Here is to 
be found an inkstand or “compendium for the writing ta- 
ble” which singularly enough is called useful, but which is 
elegant, novel in character, “‘and most elaborately engraved 
and richly ornamented.” Again, a paper weight “which 
represents a boar hunt, placed not very appropriately, but 
yet ornamentally, upon a base designed like a footstool in 
a scroll framework.” An absurd candelabrum is described 
none the less as “massive and costly,” and a bedstead as 
“costly and beautiful,” as if the second were less important 
than or followed as a result of the first. Another canopy 
bedstead is of mahogany boldly carved with hangings of 
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crimson silk. We are told that “‘there is sufficient ornament 
in this object to constitute it an elegant article of domestic 
furniture.” If not ornamented it was of course inelegant. 
And worst of all is the complacency with which such errors 
are accepted as good taste. There is an especially unattrac- 
tive sideboard which has none the less a great richness of 
general effect. It is described as “‘a sumptuous and elegant 
work” and does credit to the manufacturers who are to be 
generally congratulated on their excellent productions. 

This false ideal of the rich and costly, the magnificent 
and the splendid often resulted in such general confusion as 
to make most rooms objectionable from the point of view 
of modern taste. Eastlake remarks, in the case of his own 
age quite rightly, that style is sure to deteriorate as it 
grows richer. And as the Victorians grew richer they felt 
obliged to appear richer. Their drawing rooms accumu- 
lated, we are told, “‘silly knick-knacks, crazy chairs and 
tables, and all those shapeless extravagances which pass for 
elegance in the nineteenth century . . . the fat gilt cupids, 
the sprawling, half-dressed nymphs, the heavy plaster 
cornices, and the lifeless types of leaves and flowers which 
pass for ornament...” Hideous scroll-work ornamented 
mirrors and glasses, often resembling “a conglomeration of 
capital G’s.” It was made worse by being merely glued to 
the frame and sometimes gilded, as a crowning blunder. 
There are also ugly cast iron products turned out by the 
efficient mechanics of Birmingham; ornamental mouldings, 
“sprawling chandeliers,” effeminate sofas that are only ec- 
centric combinations “of bad carpentry and bloated pil- 
lows,” which become dingy as one looks at them; floors 
covered completely into every corner by carpets wildly cut 
and shaped so as to leave nothing without a covering, in 
designs which are second in inappropriateness only to what 
takes place on the walls. Here the famous “horticultural 
school of ornament” has full sway. The error committed in 
Wornum’s view, is the using our imitations from nature 
as principals, in the design, instead of mere accessory deco- 
rations, substituting the ornament itself for the thing to be 
ornamented; ornament is essentially the accessory to and 
not the substitute for the useful.” The wall paper, as a re- 
sult, used flowers freely, with ribbons, ruined castles, and 
animals playing their parts. Designs may embody land- 
scape, ornamental gardens, and birds, combined with flow- 
ers and plants creeping over a wall. Add to this the slovenly 
and unhealthful practise of putting one layer of paper on 
top the other, and one has the wall at its worst. The pic- 
tures one is likely to find as an additional aid to elegance 
add little to offset the underlying sins. The male part of 
the house may have some good sporting prints, and the 
feminine taste may run to indifferent sketches, silhouettes, 
and often amateur drawings. In the common grounds of 
dining room, hall, and stairs may be found, before 1850, an 
assortment of dubious oil-paintings; these were not in- 
creased as a rule after the album of family photographs 
came in, about the middle of the century. 

It may then be agreed that our English Victorians fre- 
quently showed the worst taste on record in the interior 
decoration of their homes. Now the peculiar vices therein 
shown are those of labor and effort and excess, vices which 
are nearly akin to what the middle-class Victorians consid- 
ered to be their own fundamental virtues, the virtues whose 
exercise accounted largely for their own increasing wealth 
and power. It is certainly true that the middle classes in 
England grew enormously in wealth and power as the nine- 
teenth century moved forward. This progress, furthermore, 
was the result of the exercise, according to its own spokes- 
men, of certain virtues of character and spirit from which 
inevitably the good and desirable things in life followed. 
Such virtues are earnestness, concentration, common sense, 
prudence, industry, and perseverance. These and kindred 
assets are given in a speech by Mr. John Bright as the rea- 
sons for middle-class prosperity. For people get on in the 
world, says Mr. Bright, 


. . . by the practise of the virtues of industry, frugality, temper- 
ance, and honesty . . . What is it that has made, that has in fact 
created, the middle class in this country, but the virtues to which 
I have alluded? . . . How is it that the hundreds of thousands of 
men, now existing in this our country, of the middle class, are 
educated, comfortable, and enjoying an amount of happiness and 
independence, to which our forefathers were wholly unaccus- 
tomed? Why, by the practise of those very virtues: for I maintain 
that there has never been in any former age as much of these vir- 
tues as is now to be found amongst the great middle class of our 
community. 


It is not difficult to see in this ideal of prudent industry, 
which will ensure success, the ancient gospel of labor, ex- 
pressions of which are beyond number in the Victorian age. 
Let us hear for example the philistine poet, Martin Tupper: 


For Labour is money, and Labour is health, 
And Labour is duty on earth: 

And never was honour, or wisdom, or wealth, 
But Labour has been at its birth! 

The rich—in his father, his friend, or himself, 
By head or by hand must have toil’d, 

And the brow that is canopied over with pelf 
By Labour’s own sweat has been soil’d! 


To Mr. Tupper there is no secret as to how such a monu- 
ment as the Great Exhibition of 1851 has been made pos- 
sible: 


By duty and by prudence, and by study’s midnight oil, 
The wealth of all the world is won by God-rewarded toil! 


Dickens was at least able to have a little fun at the ex- 
pense of the bourgeois strenuousness. Mrs. Chick, in Dombey 
and Son, states emphatically why we are born: “I say, if 
any misanthrope were to put, in my presence, the question, 
‘Why were we born?,’ I should reply, “To make an effort.’” 
Mrs. Chick even attempts unsuccessfully to rouse the mori- 
bund Mrs. Dumbey from her coma with this homely ex- 
hortation: . . . “This is a world of effort you know, Fanny, 
and we must never yield, when so much depends upon us.” 

A world of effort it unquestionably was, so much so that 
effort and labor came to be regarded as the qualities which 
really move the world, more than do great natural abilities. 
Samuel Smiles in consoling and encouraging his audience of 
poorly-educated young men has this to say: 


Hence it happens that the men who have most moved the world, 
have not been so much men of genius, strictly so called, as men 
of intense mediocre abilities, untiring workers, persevering, self- 
reliant, and indefatigable; not so often the gifted, of naturally 
bright and shining qualities, as those who have applied them- 
selves diligently to their work, in whatever line that might be. 


The world of business produced by such a philosophy 
was a ruthless one in which 2 desperate fight for advance- 
ment was waged by man. Competition was “fierce beyond 
all precedent,” says Mr. Wingfield-Stratford. Mrs. Sarah 
Stickney Ellis, in her Women of England, describes the sor- 
did struggle in which the father of her middle-class family is 
obliged to take part to the close of every day: 


. +. every man’s hand against his brother, and each struggling to 
exalt himself not merely by trampling upon his fellow foe, but by 
usurping the place of his weaker brother, who faints by his side, 
from not having brought an equal portion of strength into the 
conflict, and who is consequently borne down by numbers, hur- 
ried over, and forgotten. 


Everything was sacrificed to progress, and the time for la- 
bor in a world of competitive effort was now, lest one should 
fall behind others and be lost in the forward march. The 
terrible earnestness of this ideal is well expressed by a cer- 
tain “Amica” who is giving advice to prospective Govern- 
esses: 


Be wise, then, while you may . . . All things are making progress; 
resist not the course of advancement, but arise and be the fore- 
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most in the van. All things are calling on you: time calls on you, 
society calls on you, your own interest, and the welfare of the 
world call on you. The law of humanity is progression; progres- 
sion or descent, deterioration . . . Then try the plan of progress; 
use up every moment you may call your own. Make your room 
a workshop in which to forge the meta! that shall hew your road 
to greatness ... Dare and do; this... is the secret of success. 
But if you dare not try it; if you cannot rise superior to circum- 
stances, you will inevitably sink beneath them . . . Let indolence 
reign, and it will effectually bar the road to progress; but moral 
determination and unflinching perseverance will command suc- 
cess. 


What is this but the natural law of the survival of the 
fittest being carried over as a rule of life? A kind of evolu- 
tion through positive effort, rather than through the in- 
evitable changes wrought by nature with time. But the 
middle class was doubtless indifferent to the parallel and 
thought rather of the exhortations to labor found in the 
Bible and in the favorite proverbs of every nation. The 
Rev. Mr. McCleod, in his Home School, quotes liberally 
from the Bible to provide unimpeachable authority for his 
exhortations to effort: 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.” 
. .. “He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand: but the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich.” . . . “The soul of the diligent 
shall be made fat. Wealth gotten by vanity shal! be diminished: 
but he that gathereth by labour shall increase.” . . . “In all la- 
bour there is profit: but the talk of the lips tendeth only to 
penury.” ... “Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep; and an idle 
soul shall suffer hunger.” 


Again Samuel Smiles gathers from the proverbial utter- 
ances of many nations proof that the urge to labor is univer- 
sal and that the necessity for effort admits of no denial, and 
that prudence plus industry is the certain key to success: 


“Many a little makes a mickle.” . . . “Take care of the pennies 
and the pounds will take care of themselves.” ...“A penny 
saved is a penny gained.” .. . “Diligence is the mother of good 
luck.” . . . “No pains, no gains.” . . . “No sweat, no sweet.” ... 
“Sloth, the key of poverty.” .. . “Work and thou shalt have.” 
... “He who will not work, neither shall he eat.” . . . “The world 
is his who has patience and industry.” . . . “It is too late to spare 
when all is spent.” . . . “Better go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt.” . . . “The morning hour has gold in its mouth.” 


Such was the rule of life which guided the conduct of 
men. It is a comforting philosophy which assures the indi- 
vidual that he needs only to work hard to attain what he 
wants from life. Labor and effort are enough and will insure 
success. Now as we have seen, Victorian decoration is of- 
fensive to modern taste precisely because it shows this same 
intensity of labor and effort which becomes a vice when 
transferred to the realm of art. An intense effort was put 
forth in decoration to make things something other than 
what they really were; it was not enough that an object 
should be merely useful. A gas fixture should not be simply 
and clearly that; one should try hard to make it look like a 
lily plant so that one has two things instead of, poorly, 
one. The Victorian had labored very hard to earn the 
money which was now to be spent on an “elegant” house, a 
house splendid and rich as befitted a man who had won the 
good things of life. But in his revolt against simplicity and 
utility, a revolt which is always characteristic of man at a 
certain point in his cultivation, the Victorian forgot that 
the mere effort and striving by which he had made the 
money to be spent on his house, were not enough to bring 
about an artistic result. He did not realize that one could 
make money by work and the use of mediocre talents, but 
not beauty; that by the very intensity of his effort to 
achieve the effect of distinction and refinement, this effect 
was made impossible. For the effort and toil in all art must 
lie hidden, a mere means to an ideal end, and never an end 
in itself, 


Tue DrawinGs OF THE FLORENTINE PAINTERS, AMPLIFIED 
Epition. By Bernard Berenson, 3 vols. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. $25. 


Whoever has studied or collected drawings soon realizes 
that anything like connoisseurship is really easier in the 
field of painting. For painting we have certain fixed points 
of departure in history, including early records and ar- 
chives, in genuine signatures, in palpable master-pupil re- 
lations. Drawings offer practically no such fixed starting 
points for research. Virtually none are signed autographi- 
cally; early records fail us utterly; apparent relations to 
known pictures are often ambiguous or positively mislead- 
ing; the pupil may use a technique entirely different from 
that of his master. Moreover if the history of painting has 
been sufficiently bedeviled through wishful thinking of 
dealers and collectors, worse confusion has prevailed in the 
field of drawings for centuries from the same causes. Where 
a collector of paintings would at least hesitate before affix- 
ing a label Raphael or Titian to the frame of his latest find, 
few collectors of drawings have hesitated to scribble such 
names on the face of any drawing they happened to like. 

Up to Miiller-Walde’s and Giovanni Morelli’s writing in 
the early 1880s, very little had been done even to purge the 
great public and private collections of the many obviously 
absurd attributions to Leonardo. Here and there some 
writer on Raphael or Michelangelo had shown, incipiently, 
a critical spirit. But until Morelli worked valiantly about 
the mass of sheets attributed to Raphael and Leonardo very 
little had been accomplished. So Mr. Berenson’s monu- 
mental Drawings of the Florentine Painters, published in 
1903, was the first wholesale purge, and perhaps the most 
important book on Italian art that has appeared since the 
twentieth century opened. It represented years of the most 
tenacious and unremitting concentration. For, as Mr. 
Berenson pointed out in the introduction, we come to a 
knowledge of drawings not through the study of earmarks, 
but through a fairly mystical apprehension of ideals of con- 
struction, in a very different medium, which we have appre- 
hended in the paintings of the masters. To acquire such 
cognition is a most strenuous exercise which can be inter- 
mitted only at the risk of loss. And Mr. Berenson paid the 
price of his intense scrutiny of thousands of widely scat- 
tered sheets in a lasting nervous debility. No doubt he felt 
and feels the result worth the heavy personal cost. 

D. F. P., as it was immediately named for short, became 
not merely a standard source of reference for the more seri- 
ous student, but also an incentive to fruitful research in 
many directions. The book was necessarily published in a 
very limited and expensive format, in two volumes in folio 
with 180 illustrations in as near facsimile as possible. Natu- 
rally the run of students, like the writer, could only consult 
it in libraries, and if you ask for it in a reference library 
anywhere you will generally find it rebound (the original 
binding was the most substantial) and virtually worn to 
pieces. It is then a boon of a high order to have D. F. P., 
enlarged, revised and with upwards of 1000 illustrations, at 
a cost most students can afford. 

But D. F. P. had an importance apart from the scrupu- 
lous connoisseurship it so signally illustrated. It marked 
the tardy coming of age of the great critic and man of let- 
ters in one whom we had supposed to be merely a connois- 
seur. Instead of the decent academic competence of 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, 1894, and Lorenzo 
Lotto, 1895, or the dialectical crispness of Florentine Paint- 
ers of the Renaissance, 1896, we now had an English style 
warmly alive, eloquent where it was befitting, enticing, at 
times even teasing. Connoisseurship unexpectedly bur- 
geoned into literature, in a dolce stil nuovo. There had been 
a promise of such a development in the new clarity and 
humanity of the introduction to Central Italian Painters of 
the Renaissance, 1897, which Mr. Berenson now humorously 
calls his “first book.” In D. F. P. the promise was fully 
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realized. And while Mr. Berenson has written much and 
admirably since its publication, it is doubtful if he has sur- 
passed or can hope to surpass the enlightening and pleas- 
ure-giving urbanity of its best passages. 

Perhaps I should apologize for writing so much on what 
may seem perfectly obvious to most of my readers. But as 
I pass into old age I ever feel more deeply that the best 
things are so obvious that they are generally minimized or 
even overlooked, and it still seems important to me that 
Mr. Berenson, having early reached a parity with his great 
master Giovanni Morelli, was not content with what would 
have contented most of his contemporaries but undertook 
to garner also what honey might be found in the rich wilder- 
ness of John Ruskin and the trim parterre of Walter Pater. 

Having used my space for such general considerations, I 
must be brief in my description of the new D. F. P. Instead 
of two volumes in folio, we have three in large quarto: Vol. 
I, Critical Essays; Vol. II, Catalogue Raisonné; Vol. III, 
Illustrations. The illustrations have been increased from 
180 to above a thousand. They are simple halftones 
printed in black, but, so far as they go, they are probably 
more trustworthy for study than the more sightly heliotype 
facsimiles in the first edition. 

The first edition comprised 2801 catalogue numbers. By 
an ingenious device the old numbers are retained, thus 
avoiding the usual nuisance of a finding table. New entries 
are made by providing the old numbers with coefficients. 
Similarly additions to the old text are included in square 
brackets. This obviates the necessity of constant compari- 
son between editions. Without actually counting, the new 
entries can only be estimated. In general the catalogue 
entries have about doubled, to something over five thou- 
sand. Very few Florentine drawings of any importance can 
have been omitted. 

A few figures will tell sufficiently about the expansion of 
the catalogue. There are eighty-four new entries under 
Leonardo; seven out of a total ten for Fra Filippo Lippi; 
twenty-eight under Lorenzo di Credi; thirty-five under 
Michelangelo; forty-six under Pontormo. Signorelli, ex- 
cluded for narrow geographical reasons from the first edi- 
tion, is now represented by fifty-six drawings and is treated 
in a notable essay. 

Lorenzo Monaco, Maestro del Bambino Vispo, Rosello 
di Jacopo Franchi, Spinello Aretino, Tamagni, “Tommaso” 
(Di Credi’s famulus) are painters who appear for the first 
time in this second edition of D. F. P. 

Certain recantations inevitable during the lapse of 
twenty-five years are made gracefully. Pseudo Pier Fran- 
cesco Fiorentino disappears from the list, and the drawings 
are transferred to Alunno di Benozzo Gozzoli. Here no 
tears will be shed in art historical circles. But many will 
share Mr. Berenson’s regret at the necessary annihilation 
of his Ariel figment, Amico di Sandro. The drawings mostly 
go to Filippino Lippi. They were more interestingly classi- 
fied before, and now they chiefly stress the tale of Filip- 
pino’s decline. However, we now seem to have the truth of 
the matter. 

This great work will remain standard for any time in 
sight. It is most practically made and indexed in the fullest 
way. Nothing more convenient for study can be imagined. 
In carrying this revision through Mr. Berenson has put his 
colleagues of all ages under deep and lasting obligations. 
It is a great thing to have one’s own D. F. P., and now the 
youngest instructor in the history of art can have it for 
something less than one week’s salary. This boon to the 
student of large aims but small means is made possible 
through the cooperation of the Chicago University Press 
and the Carnegie Corporation. They have been generous 
to good purpose, and deserve the gratitude of all students in 
the wide field of Florentine art. 

Frank Jewetr Martue, Jr. 


Tue Lirerary Works or Leonarpo DA Vinci. Compiled 
and Edited from the Original Manuscripts by Fean Paul 
Richter. Second Edition Enlarged and Revised by Fean 
Paul Richter and Irma A. Richter. 2 vols., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, New York, 1939. $75. 


Fifty-six years after the original edition, the late Dr. 
Richter’s classic Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci ap- 
pears in a new edition, revised and enlarged by himself and 
his daughter. For years the first edition has been out of 
print and costly. The new edition is equivalent in press 
work to the first, and superior in illustration. 

It tells much of Dr. Richter’s thoroughness that after 
half a century of constant research concerning Leonardo, 
virtually no change in the selections from Leonardo’s man- 
uscripts was necessary beyond bringing the bibliography 
up to date. The addition of the Paragone, Comparison of 
Painting with the Other Arts, under Miss Irma A. Richter’s 
editorship rounds out the plan so completely that it brings 
within these two volumes virtually all the writings of 
Leonardo save such as concern only the student of Me- 
chanics. The Paragone was omitted in 1883 because no 
autograph manuscript of it existed. It was a natural er- 
ror in judgment in one who for years had struggled hero- 
ically with the original manuscripts, and with inedited 
material. Since considerable and significant portions of the 
Trattato della Pittura exist in manuscript and are duly pub- 
lished by Dr. Richter, it is fair to say that no one who is not 
a minute specialist need go further than the new Richter in 
his studies of Leonardo’s most notable literary work. 

Before considering Miss Richter’s edition of the Paragone 
it is the part of gratitude to recall what a Columbus voyage 
of discovery was involved in Dr. Richter’s preparation 
of the first edition. Publication and facsimile reproduction 
of Leonardo’s manuscripts were at their very beginning. 
The task of reading them had to be pursued under library 
limitations. The crabbed right-to-left script had to be 
fully mastered. Literary selection had to be made from 
sheets casually bound up more or less regardless of subject 
matter, or even from sheets offering half a dozen subject 
matters. Once the literary material had been found and 
copied off, an appalling task in itself, it had to be brought 
into some sort of order. This Dr. Richter accomplished so 
successfully that one may say his book made possible for 
the first time anything like a comprehensive and concrete 
study of Leonardo’s genius. It has been and is likely to 
remain the most important single work on Leonardo. Dr. 
Richter published it when he was thirty-three, putting 
into it all the extraordinary insight, energy, and patience 
of his early prime. The edition was even philologically 
complete, with variant readings. 

Of course what should be included or excluded from an 
anthology is very much a matter of opinion. I regret that 
the studies for a Madonna and the sketch for the stage of 
the “Danae,” both in the Metropolitan Museum, were not 
reproduced. The Madonna is in the series leading to the 
Madonna of the Rocks, while dated theatrical drawings are 
too scarce to be omitted in illustrating a humanistic book. 
Otherwise Dr. Richter’s original selections seem sufficient. 

Miss Irma A. Richter has effectively rearranged the 
paragraphs of the Pargaone, under four heads. I, Painting 
and Science; II, Painting and Poetry; III, Painting and 
Music; IV, Painting and Sculpture. As a general introduc- 
tion she has reprinted the brief but perceptive biography 
of Leonardo by Paolo Giovio, and has provided the four 
sections of the Paragone with prefaces covering the earlier 
stages of the discussion. All this is carefully done and 
attractively written, with the result that her edition of the 
Paragone will justly be preferred to all others by gentle 
readers. In the first preface by adding Coomaraswamy 
and Maritain to her reading Miss Richter might have con- 
siderably enriched her paragraphs on scholastic views of 
art. 
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Since the selections from Leonardo’s original manuscripts 
adequately represent Leonardo’s views on Linear Per- 
spective, Light and Shade, Perspective of Disappearance, 
Theory of Colors, Perspective of Color and Aerial Per- 
spective, Anatomy, Botany, and advice on The Practice 
of Painting, one has an abridged but sufficient version of 
the bulky and repetitious Trattato—a version much more 
useful for average students than the complete editions of 
Ludwig and others. 

As for the illustrations, monochrome collotypes, which 
so far as they go are more documentary than the original 
photogravure color facsimiles, are offered in the old 
abundance. As frontispiece the red chalk head of a heavily 
bearded old man, at Turin, which Dr. Richter finally felt 
was not a self-portrait, has given place to the wood cut 
profile at the head of Vasari’s Vita. A distinct improvement 
on the first edition is the very complete and convenient 
indexing of the present work. 

If only indirectly, I played a small part in the comple- 
tion of this revision. Some years ago Mr. Harry Cannon 
presented to Princeton University the collection of pic- 
tures, mostly Veronese, which had been assembled by 
Dr. Richter for the donor’s father, Henry White Cannon. 
Dr. Richter naturally proposed to the donor the prepara- 
tion of a catalogue raisonné. This plan was presented to 
me. Knowing Dr. Richter’s extreme age and feeling that 
an intermission of his revision of his book on Leonardo was 
most unadvisable, I proposed to Dr. Richter as an alterna- 
tive the revision of his two excellent privately-printed 
catalogues of the Cannon collection. This meant, instead 
of a task of months, one of a couple of weeks. The Leo- 
nardo studies were hardly interrupted. It is an especial 
satisfaction to me to realize that but for this intervention 
Dr. Richter might have died without the assurance that 
his revision of his Magnum Opus was sure to be published 
and worthily. In any event, this revision of the Literary 
Works, which is printed in a reasonably large edition, will 
be the most enduring of monuments to that true citizen 
of the world, Jean Paul Richter. 


Frank JEwetr MartueEr, Jr. 


CuinEsE Buppuist Monasteries. By F. Prip-Méller. 


396 pp.; 374 figs., I pl., 4 plans. Copenhagen, G. E. C. 
Gad (New York, Oxford University Press), 1937. $40. 


The book under review is a milestone of our progress 
toward acquaintance with Chinese religious art. Despite 
all the destruction and rebuilding there still remain in 
China countless examples of old architecture. The largest 
such complexes, namely, monasteries, palaces, and col- 
lective residences, are rich reservoirs of Chinese culture, 
particularly of art. Handicrafts, sculpture, and even paint- 
ing are still closely dependent in China upon their archi- 
tectural milieu, and become intelligible only when it, along 
with the abundant inscriptions, is taken into account. This 
is the case particularly when it comes to the religious build- 
ings. Buddhism has long been their determining factor, 
giving monumental architecture in China its strongest 
impulses, and exerting the principal influence on the for- 
mation of religious symbolism, which can only develop 
fully when an auxiliary of architecture. 

An adequate presentation of the relationship between 
Buddhist thought and Buddhist architecture necessarily 
involves a combined consideration of the two, hence re- 
quires a competent student of both, such as the author of 
this book. He is a Danish architect who was engaged on 
government buildings in Mukden from 1921 ro 1926, and 
became fascinated by the beauty and seriousness of the 
older Chinese architecture. His desire to study it carefully 
was promptly gratified. For with the support of the Carls- 
berg Foundation of Copenhagen, which has given vital aid 
to the most varied scientific projects, he was able to return 
to China in 1929 for research, and to remain there until 


1933, visiting meanwhile eleven Chinese provinces. He 
studied a large number of architectural monuments, espe- 
cially Buddhist monasteries, drawing and measuring them, 
just as I had done twenty-five years before him. Only with 
pencil and yardstick, and then on the drawing board, can 
one really penetrate into the spirit of Chinese buildings. 
The first fruit of his studies is this monumental volume 
published with the support of the Carlsberg Foundation, 
in conjunction with the New Carlsberg Foundation as 
well. 

The author has devoted himself primarily to Buddhist 
monasteries, their buildings and equipment, their religious 
and monastic life. It was a wise decision to limit the book 
thus and achieve unity. Yet the wealth of material pre- 
sented and the problems investigated throw light on many 
related subjects. Frequently the author spent weeks at 
one shrine or monastery and recorded interesting personal 
impressions. His knowledge of written Chinese enabled 
him to make extensive use of Buddhist literature and of 
local chronicles, and his text is enriched with Chinese char- 
acters and passages. His accuracy of citation is exemplary. 

Of the six chapters of the book, the third and fourth deal 
with the piéce de résistance, the monastery Hui Chi Ssii, 
near Nanking. Being unique, however, this great example 
cannot be said to display typically the features of Buddhist 
monasteries. The truth is they all differ in purpose, ar- 
rangement, and form. They are affected, as are the main 
currents of Buddhism, both by the Ch‘ang Tsung school 
of meditation, and the Li Tsung legalistic school. Every 
monastery is a living organism which survives only through 
constant modification. The fundamental elements of a 
Chinese Buddhist monastery are, therefore, only to be 
divined by a process of abstraction from numerous ex- 
amples, resulting indeed in an ideal plan which would 
hardly be built. Under these circumstances, the author 
gives in his first two chapters a comprehensive, systematic, 
and comparative account of forty-four monasteries, nearly 
all of which he visited. His exposition of their various 
features is fortified with careful ground plans, mostly on a 
uniform scale, 1:400. The furnishings and images are indi- 
cated on these plans, and their utility, whether religious or 
practical, is designated and explained. 

Such a comparative study on a large scale is something 
entirely new. It constitutes the backbone of the work and 
occupies about half the volume. The first chapter deals 
with structures found along the main axis of monasteries, 
the second with lateral ones. At the very threshold of the 
main axis the world is left behind, then by gradual stages 
the climax of the great halls is reached, and echoes away 
beyond. First the significance and development of the 
ghost wall, the be!l tower, and the drum tower are eluci- 
dated. Then come the entrance gates, where are placed the 
two guardians, Héng Ha Erh Chiang, the four Kings of 
Heaven, Ssii Ta T‘ien Wang, or Chin Kang, the coming 
Buddha Mi Lo Fo, or Maitreya, and the General of 
Heaven, Wei T‘o. The following great halls house the vari- 
ous Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in triads or other groupings 
and variations, the different helpers and tutelary gods, 
i.e., the twenty-four Devas, or Chu Tien, the local guard- 
ian gods, Ch‘ieh Lan, and the sixteen or eighteen Lo Han, 
disciples of Buddha. Important on the main axis is also 
the library; the author’s investigations regarding the vari- 
ous editions of the Tripitaka kept there, and regarding the 
remarkable turning libraries, or prayer mills, amount to 
independent studies in themselves. 

Discussed with equal care are the structures which in 
course of time have migrated from the middle portion to 
the lateral groups of buildings, such as the halls of medita- 
tion—the origins, kinds, and uses of which are set forth in 
detail—also the peculiar halls of the five hundred Lo Han, 
represented by seven examples, and the special residences 
for the abbot, Fang Chang, and his predecessors who enjoy 
particular veneration in each monastery. 
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The great activity in domestic economy carried on in 
the lateral buildings, which is very important in the case 
of the larger monasteries with hundreds of monks, is here 
discussed for the first time. Among these buildings are 
storehouses and kitchens; reservoirs, baths, and latrines; 
quarters for the sick and aged, for guests and instruction; 
other buildings for the agricultural equipment, and for the 
care of animals in honor of the Buddha; besides nearby 
hermitages, caves, tombs, crematories, and embalming 
establishments. In regard to all these things, as well as 
to the duties of the monks and the various administrative 
matters, the utilization of literary sources has led the 
author to most interesting discoveries and conclusions. 
Thus this unique exposition will become an important 
source for reference. 

The separate problems broached are abundantly and 
repeatedly documented in detail by plans and illustrations 
drawn particularly from the monasteries Pao Kuang Ssii 
and Wen Shu Yiian in Szechuan province, from that of 
Chao Ch‘ing Ssii in Chekiang, and from that of Ting Hui 
Ssii in Kiangsu. As already mentioned, there is a complete 
and excellent account in the third and fourth chapters of 
the “monastery where wisdom dwells,” Hui Chi Ssi 
(otherwise called “monastery of sublime glory,” Lung 
Ch‘ang Ssii), on the sacred “mount of the bloom of (Bud- 
dhist) jewels,” Pao Hua Shan, a few hours east of Nanking. 
The author’s repeated visits there amounted in all to three 
months. In the third chapter he describes this monastery’s 
extensive layout with the aid of excellent views, and with 
ground plans and sections, all on the scale 1:300 on four 
folded plates. In the fourth chapter the architectural his- 
tory of the monastery is given. The discussion of the pe- 
riods of building, beginning in 1605, illustrated with four 
ground plans in color, is probably the first thing of the 
sort on Chinese architecture. For the elucidation of the 
structures, furniture, utensils, images, cult practices and 
activities of the monks, the author makes generous use of 
the chronicles of the monastery, from which he draws seven 
beautiful woodcuts, as well as of the monastery’s lapidary 
inscriptions and printed material, and of the Buddhist 
regulations, some of which he translates. Constant com- 
parison of texts and monuments permits in most cases clear 
and full explanation. In general, these two chapters on 
Hui Chi Sst, especially supported by the systematic 
study that precedes them, form a model for future research. 

One of the peculiarities of this monastery, which could 
on occasion house eight hundred, counting monks and pil- 
grims, servants and visitors, is a centrally situated main 
building. From here emit several series of halls around a 
central court. Hence this part has always been likened to 
an open lotus flower. Here are the main cult halls. Inter- 
esting features of the monastery also are the apartments for 
nuns and for the ordination platform, and at the end of the 
main axis the uppermost corps of buildings, where there 
used to be an important marble Buddha from Siam, but 
it was destroyed by a fire in this part of the monastery in 
the spring preceding my own visit to the monastery, and 
only fragments of it could then be seen. A remarkable 
feature of this corps of buildings was a bronze pavilion 
between two great vaulted halls on a diagonally disposed 
terrace, but it was destroyed in the Taiping uprising. The 
halls, Wu Liang Tien, are still well preserved, and are de- 
scribed in the book with the aid of drawings on a large 
scale. The author has discovered that these buildings were 
erected by the abbott Miao Feng in 1605, and that this 
abbot was responsible directly or indirectly for similar 
buildings elsewhere in China: in Yiinnan, on the holy 
Buddhist mountain Omei Shan in Szechuan, and at Wu 
T‘ai Shanin Shansi. This new discovery first brings these 
distant monuments into connection with each other. 
Farther, according to the author, the great halls, Wu Liang 
Tien, which are found in various places in China but seem 
exotic, are due to the influence of the Franciscans who built 


about 1325 near Nanking, a huge hall of this sort after 
South French models. But this hypothesis demands more 
demonstration. 

The fifth and sixth chapters of the book are devoted to 
religious rules and forms (in so far as they are connected 
with monastic architecture and activities), particularly 
to ordination—the great event in the life of a Bhikshu— 
its significance, and the prerequisites and ceremonies of its 
three distinct but unity-forming stages. Form and mean- 
ing of the highly artistic ordination platform are discussed, 
as are daily life and duties of the monks. Finally, we ac- 
company vicariously an itinerant monk on his twenty 
years of travel to seventy-two monasteries in northern 
and central China till he lies down to rest at last on Omei 
Shan. 

Some questions are evaded, but doubtless with good 
reason. For instance, in dealing with the main monastery 
of Hui Chii Ssi, its relation to the region with.the minor 
monasteries there, and to further parts, is slurred over. 
But fuller discussion would have led to the ancient Chinese 
ideas of Féng Shui, i.e., the relation of the land to the 
buildings and destinies of its inhabitants, and thus into 
Taoist bypaths; all this would have transcended the pro- 
posed limitation of the book to Buddhist matter. Many 
readers may sense the lack of a map with indication of the 
sites, most of which are in the Yangtze Valley. Yet sucha 
map will fit in more appropriately in a forthcoming account 
of the author’s travels. Finally, the conspicuous omission 
of any real detailed study of the structural features of the 
great hall buildings, which at the monastery Hui Chii Sst 
are actually of recent date and simple construction, is 
consonant with the book’s main purpose, namely, to eluci- 
date the intimate connection between the layout and 
religious significance of this great architectural complex. 

The peculiar merit of the author is to be both student of 
architecture and of religion. Plans, structure, and the full 
finishing of the monasteries, he treats primarily in their 
immediate relation to monastic life; while religious matters, 
he treats primarily in their bearing on monastic archi- 
tecture and activities. His discussion of deity and cult, and 
of the evolution of divine images, is soundly based on the 
available literature, including the Chinese. Again, only 
an architect could show the relationship of the Chinese 
rhythm of space and surface to the arrangement and mean- 
ing of images and offices in the halls and courts. Thus those 
questions to which my own early study P‘u T‘o Shan (1911) 
was directed, particularly in regard to the meaning and 
location of images in the halls, have here been taken up 
again and well pursued, strangely enough, before profes- 
sional students of religion got around to them. As the 
author has availed himself of the recent literature on 
Chinese Buddhism, his work will be a considerable contri- 
bution to the study of religion. The abundant new material 
notable in ground plans and in information about religious 
observances, permits the life of a great Buddhist monastery 
to be presented vividly and accurately. 

Even the scholar ought to enlist his heart in his work. 
That is, he should love his theme, and in all aspects of it 
seek for true values and the positive revelation of the hu- 
man soul. In these regards this work is a model. In con- 
trast to many self-satisfied sceptics, its author does justice 
to the Chinese monk as a human being, whose piety he 
takes seriously and with respect. This attitude has been 
justified by the recrudescence and dignified practice of 
Buddhism in China recently, and has been rewarded by 
the valuable discoveries the author owes to the good will of 
the monks. To them he is indebted for his deep penetration 
into his subject. Fresh observations throughout the book 
are frequently notes written down on the spot during the 
course of an hour of meditation or of a ceremony of ordina- 
tion, during a great mass in the court or in the halls, or 
during the practice of the twenty-four monastic rules. 

Patience and devotion, along with the tireless industry 
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of which the architectural studies are evidence, are paral- 
leled in the production of the book itself. Tasteful in ap- 
pearance and typography, and a credit to the Danish 
publisher, it shows throughout a remarkably careful lay- 
out of text and illustration, with its difficult notes con- 
taining Chinese characters, and with its effective selection 
and arrangement of a wealth of illustrative material. The 
collotypes are mostly full-page and give a vivid impression. 
It is again the architect who is conveying the deep religious 
content by means of an appropriate external medium. The 
monumentality of the book corresponds also to its solidity 
as a source. 

In the study of religions, Chinese religion occupies a pe- 
culiar place between historical religions, no longer wholly 
to be reconstructed, and current religions, too near for 
understanding. In China ancient origins and rich develop- 
ment are in combination with a living present. There, both 
the former and the present cult are documented so that 
the religious attitude of every epoch can be understood in 
relation to the history of Chinese culture. Buddhist mon- 
asteries are perfect cases in point. New knowledge regard- 
ing them is, therefore, bound to have wide implications. 

Denmark is to be congratulated on this outstanding 
scholarly contribution. The book offers, on the firm basis 
of architecture, far-reaching materia! for the study of re- 
ligion, and it preserves for scholarship a variety of impor- 
tant monuments which have already been destroyed in the 
present hostilities or are doomed to destruction. Today it 
is more urgent than ever before to record, study, and pub- 
lish this architecture of China’s past greatness. This is a 
task to be carried forward everywhere in the exemplary 
fashion set by the author of this book. 


Ernst BoERSCHMANN 


Kryonaaa, a Stupy or His Lire anp Works. By Chie 
Hirano, Fellow for Research in Chinese and Fapanese Art, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Published for the Museum 
by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1939. I vol. of text: viii, 545 pp.; and Zz portfolio of plates. 
Limited edition of 300 copies. $50.00. 


For a long time the scholarly study of the problems of 
Japanese color prints has been hindered by the barriers of 
a difficult language and by different customs and ways of 
thinking. Hence the appearance of this work in English 
by a noted Japanese scholar is doubly welcome as a suc- 
cessful effort to overcome these racial! difficulties, and as 
an example of the best Japanese scholarship. 

The book consists of a volume of text and a portfolio 
containing eight wood-block color facsimiles and 138 sheets 
with over a thousand collotype illustrations of Kiyonaga’s 
prints, paintings, and book illustrations. Also included are 
a few forgeries, a selected group of works by his con- 
temporaries, a plate of coiffures showing the changes in 
fashion during his period of production, and three sheets of 
his signatures and seals. The text begins with an important 
chapter describing the social culture of Edo during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. It gives the necessary 
background for the proper understanding of the subject 
matter Kiyonaga used in his genre scenes. The popular 
festivals, the theater and its customs, the dress of the 
common people, the life led by the great courtesans—all 
these and similar things are discussed here. Then comes 
an important chapter on the technique of the Japanese 
print and a short sketch of the history of the Ukiyo-é 
school. Incidentally this chapter has been separately re- 
printed and published by the Museum of Fine Arts. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it is based on the latest 
authoritative Japanese accounts, hitherto unpublished in 
English, and therefore differs from the previous descrip- 
tions of print-making by Strange, Binyon, and others. In 
the historical sketch the author also differs from previous 
accounts by calling the period 1743-1764 the epoch of 


prints in the three-color process; whereas the earlier his- 
tories usually subdivide this into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the two-color print and lasting for about ten years, 
and the second with the three and four-color print and 
covering the rest of the period. Perhaps it might be better 
to consider this whole period as the epoch of the develop- 
ment of the color-block process. 

This historical sketch is followed by the main chapters 
on Kiyonaga’s life and works. As the author points out, 
the paucity and unreliability of the documentary sources 
limit the known facts of his life to a small number. Born 
in 1752 either at Uraga or more likely in Edo, his family 
name was Seki (not Sekiguchi), and his father a bookseller 
and a superintendent of some tenements in the small 
Shinba district. Sometime before 1767 he was entered as a 
pupil of Torii Kiyomitsu, for in that year he issued his 
first print. Then after an interval of two years he began 
to issue actor prints, and a few years later prints of women 
in scenes of everyday life, slowly freeing himself from his 
master’s style for one of his own. It is thought that he 
married about 1775, for his son Kiyomasa was born in 1776. 
Towards the end of 1786 after much persuasion by all the 
parties concerned he finally became the head of the Torii 
family in succession to Kiyomitsu; this new fact is based 
upon the stylistic evidence of a series of theater programs 
issued by the three important theaters of the period. It 
is possible that the dates given herein (pages 66-67) are 
slightly off, for the Gregorian and Japanese calendars did 
not coincide; in fact, according to the table given by Binyon 
and Sexton in Fapanese Colour Prints, the Japanese New 
Years Day for 1787 did not fall until February 18. The 
active assumption of his theatrical duties caused him to 
withdraw slowly from the production of genre prints, so 
that by 1795 he had practically ceased work, though until 
his death in 1815 he produced one or two prints a year. 
About 1808 his pupil Kiyomine, the grandson of Kiyomitsu 
and the destined head of the Torii family in succession to 
Kiyonaga, first began to design and publish prints; but as 
an artist he proved to be a great disappointment to 
Kiyonaga, especially as the elder man had sacrificed his 
own son’s promising career in his favor. Practically nothing 
is known of the last years of his life except that he seems to 
have been a widower at the time of his death in 1815. There 
is no known portrait. In character he seems to have been 
modest, quiet, serene, and agreeable. Apparently not much 
of a mixer in Edo social life, he certainly knew well the 
intricate customs of the theater. He does not appear to 
have traveled extensively except in Edo itself, if the land- 
scape backgrounds of his prints are to be trusted. His 
literary efforts were unimportant. 

In style Kiyonaga’s prints and paintings show a close 
unity. His development of the feminine figure from the 
dreamy Harunobu maidens of his early works to one com- 
bining the realism of Koryusai with the healthy girls of 
Moronobu and Toyonobu, the intellectualism of Masa- 
nobu, and the lofty, spiritual quality of the painter Chéshun 
was a slow process, maturing about 1783. Once fused, his 
style achieved a triumph placing him first among his con- 
temporaries, and for the next six years he remained the 
chief influence on the Ukiyo-é school. But his theatrical 
work seems to have drained away his creative ability for 
genre scenes, for with the rise of Utamaro’s talent for sensu- 
ous feminine portraiture he withdrew from that field, and 
with the advent of Sharaku in 1794 from the field of 
theatrical prints. In his paintings his brush-stroke can be 
more clearly seen than in his prints. One can easily feel 
here all its surety of power and fluency of stroke, and then 
begin to realize the great importance that Chinese and 
Japanese connoisseurs and critics give to the artist’s 
brush-stroke. Again his choice of color is simple, sensitive, 
refined and dextrously distributed. Such are the sources of 
his greatness as an artist, and of his place with Moronobu 
and Chéshun in the foremost rank of Ukiyo-é. 
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The remaining chapters discuss his signatures and seals, 
his publishers, and his stylistic influence on the work of 
his contemporaries. In the last chapter are a series of brief 
sketches on the styles of his pupils and his followers. A 
rather surprising omission occurs here. There is no mention 
of his undoubted influence on Hokusai (then known as 
Shunrd) as may be seen on pl. XXX of Binyon and Sex- 
ton’s Fapanese Colour Prints, as well as in a print in the 
reviewer's collection. For all, however, this influence was 
more superficial than spiritual. None of his followers had 
the sensitivity to bodily form that he had; hence their 
figures seem like dolls. But after they broke away, they 
created their own individual styles, and in this differed 
from Utamaro’s followers who could only draw misshapen 
and crudely sensuous figures after his death. This, the 
author points out, was in accordance with the decline and 
coarsening of the spirit of Edo culture from its culmination 
of refinement during Kiyonaga’s era. 

The appendix contains a descriptive catalog of all 
Kiyonaga’s known prints, paintings, and book illustrations, 
together with selected lists of theater programs; forgeries; 
works by his followers; a list of his signatures; a chronology 
of his life, and another of the work of his contemporaries; 
a chart of his works; an excellent glossary; and finally an 
index of the series of prints designed by him. The book 
lacks a general index and a bibliography. The footnotes 
provide the necessary references to the sources, and the 
absence of a general index, while more serious, is one that 
could not be helped. The catalog of Kiyonaga’s prints 
while in chronological order has not been divided into 
yearly sections, but itis believed a chronological index may 
soon be had, making the work of locating a given print in 
the catalog with the aid of the chart of dated coiffures 
much easier for the researcher. 

Fortunately the errors which inevitably appear in a large 
work of this kind, have been reduced to a very small num- 
ber by the vigilance of the author and her editorial assist- 
ants. The few misprints are listed here; p. 47, Aashire-é 
for hashira-é; p. $35, Schichi Fukujin for Shichi Fukujin; 
and p. 538, taiyu for tayu. Yamanba (p. 69 and elsewhere) 
seems to be a preferred form of Yamauda, the mother of 
Kintard; the well-known legend of this person is best sum- 
marized in Mitford’s Tales of Old Fapan. In the index 
under Kintaré there should be added: 873, chiban, and 
890, Sban, for Kintoki and Kintaréd are the same man. A 
few Japanese terms in the text have been omitted in the 
glossary. On p. 6 utai means a Japanese classical N6 
drama; shimai, on the same page, refers to the informal N6 
drama. Again, on p. 11, a kago is a kind of Japanese sedan 
chair. On the following page, kenin will be found under 
go-kenin in the glossary; the word go used here is one of a 
number of polite adjectives of rank frequently affixed to 
nouns. Fudd, p. 22, is a synonym for jajutsu, a well known 
form of physical self-defense. Senja-fuda, p. 534, are simi- 
lar to ndsatsu. 

A surimono, p. 38, is difficult to define. Literally the 
term means a printed thing. It is a print, usually specially 
designed for a club or an individual by either an amateur 
or a professional artist. It uses a size of special paper which 
may vary from a small rectangle to a large sheet, usually 
a small square, but always differing in size from the com- 
mercially published sheets. The publisher’s seal and trade- 
mark hardly ever appear on it. Again it is characterized 
by the presence of metallic pigments, especially gold and 
silver, which otherwise are rarely seen except on some 
prints of the minor Osaka school. Finally extra care in 
drawing and design, and great skill in carving and printing 
mark off the surimono from the commercial print of the 
same period. The whole makes a group of prints, which are, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, superior in quality to most 
of the prints of the early nineteenth century, excepting the 
work of Hokusai and Hiroshige. 

In conclusion, what may be said of a work of this kind? 


Its few errors and omissions have already been noted. On 
the other hand this book embodies the results of almost 
twenty years of scholarly research and judgment written 
in a language whose alien form and idiom entailed for the 
author many extra difficulties for clear and fluent expres- 
sion. The great and widespread amount of research en- 
tailed, the scholarly weighing of facts, the excellent 
reproductions and detailed descriptions of every known 
print and painting by Kiyonaga justly ranks this work on 
the whole with the works of the greatest European print 
historians. 


Joun E. McCati 


Excavations aT Otyntuus. Part VIII. The Hellenistic 
House. A Study of the Houses Found at Olynthus With A 
Detailed Account of Those Excavated in 1931 and 10934. 
By David M. Robinson and F. Walter Graham. 370 pp.; 
110 pls. The Fohns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1938. 


This volume is considerably more comprehensive than 
the title indicates, since its purpose, as stated in the preface, 
is ‘to make a detailed analysis of the construction of the 
fifth-century Greek house as revealed by the excavations 
at Olynthus, supplemented by such assistance as is afforded 
by allusions in ancient literature and the evidence of houses, 
mostly of the Hellenistic period, found at Delos, Priene, 
and elsewhere.” In this undertaking the exhaustive field 
experience of Professor Robinson was augmented by the 
researches of Dr. Graham whose dissertation, Domestic 
Architecture in Classical Greece, served to bring a mass of 
scattered material up to date as well as supplying much of 
the comparative evidence cited in the present publication. 

The most striking characteristic of the houses at Olyn- 
thus is the complete clarity of their architectural expres- 
sion: a straightforward plan repeated many times over 
with a minimum of variation. Happily a corresponding 
clarity prevails in the presentation of the results of the 
excavations. An historical introduction is followed by 
descriptions of the individual houses. Then the houses are 
considered in toto in respect to plan layout, construction, 
and equipment. 

The opening chapter establishes the terminus post quem 
of the houses at about 432 B.C. and the terminus ante quem 
at 348 B.C. with the destruction of the town by Philip of 
Macedonia. Within these dates it seems impossible to 
establish a relative chronology for individual houses: they 
were all erected within a short span of years. Apparently 
some sporadic occupation occurred after the destruction 
and in this connection some pages are devoted to discussing 
questions recently raised by a number of scholars concern- 
ing the history and chronology of the site. 

Olynthus, situated some miles southeast of Thessalonica, 
spreads over two hills which lie within sight of the sea. The 
South Hill seems to have been continuously occupied 
since about 1000 B.c. The North Hill, the subject of the 
present volume, is 600 m. long and 200 m. wide. Its plan 
consists in a regular system of straight streets intersecting 
at right angles and enclosing blocks of uniform size. There 
are three main north-south streets and thirteen running 
east-west. No agora was discovered during the excavations 
but near the south end of the hill was an open space prob- 
ably used for military manoeuvers. 

One street is seven meters wide but the rest are five 
meters in width and all are unpaved except at sharp changes 
in their slopes where cobblestones are used. Each block 
contained ten houses in two rows of five each with a drain- 
age alley down the middle of the block. The longest dimen- 
sion of the blocks ran from east to west in order to obtain a 
maximum southern exposure for each house. The propor- 
tion of length to width in the blocks was about 17:7. The 
sizes of the blocks and the width of the streets are so con- 
sistent that it was possible to discover what units of meas- 
ure were used in laying them out. Two such units were em- 
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ployed: the Attic-Euboic foot of 0.295 m. and the Attic- 
Aeginetan foot of 0.328 m. Each block was constructed in 
a single building operation since all the foundation walls 
bond continuously together. 

Estimates indicate that there must have been about 320 
houses on the North Hill which may have sheltered from 
2000 to 2500 people. Including the area of the South Hill 
and the houses on the slopes the total population of the 
town may have been from 12,000 to 15,000 people. 

Traces of the city wall were uncovered which show it to 
have been of a singularly unimpressive character. Rubble 
foundations carried walls of unfired brick and along the 
steeper slopes and adjacent to houses it was as narrow as 
0.80 m. while at other points it was over three meters 
wide. 

Nearly all the houses approximate a square of 60 Attic 
feet on a side. This square was divided equally by an east- 
west wall. The northern half of the square was subdivided 
by a second east-west wall north of which were the princi- 
pal living rooms while south of it was a long room or corri- 
dor identified by the authors as the “‘pastas’’ which is men- 
tioned by ancient texts as a prominent element of certain 
houses. In the central part of the southern half of the 
houses lay the open court with rooms to the east and west 
of it. The court was separated from the “pastas” by a 
varying number of columns. The “‘pastas-type’’ house at 
Olynthus is characterized by the single portico on the 
north side of the court, when porticoes were used on two 
or more sides of this court the designation “‘pastas-peristyle 
type” is used. A number of parallel examples to these 
types from other sites in Greece are cited in the text. 

Almost invariably the passage from the street into the 
court was as direct as possible. In some cases a recess 
about two meters deep with a door in the inner wall only 
is found. All the houses of the North Hill were provided 
with an open court. This important feature insured privacy 
of family life as well as supplying abundant light and air. 
The court was always on the south side of the houses with 
the principal living rooms facing towards it. During the 
cold winter season the sun shone directly into these rooms 
and warmed them while in the summer the sun was so 
high in the heavens that they lay in complete shade. This 
considered orientation is one of the major features of these 
houses and quite rightly the authors discuss this feature 
at length including all the relevant material from ancient 
texts. The courts are frequently paved with cobblestones 
and when the houses are provided with cisterns they are 
nearly always located in the court. Traces of altar bases 
were found in a number of the courts. In the houses which 
are larger than the standard square the porticoes stood on 
two, three or four sides of the court. 

The houses contain from five to seven rooms and al- 
though the plan arrangement was symmetrical in appear- 
ance no effort was made to obtain exact symmetry of 
corresponding parts. The different functions for which 
the various rooms may have served is dealt with in some 
detail. A particular type of room found at Olynthus is 
identified as the classical “‘andron” which was used for the 
men’s banquets. Twenty-five such “‘androns” or rooms con- 
sistent in type were found. A slightly elevated cement 
border about a meter wide surrounds the room, in the 
center there was frequently found a pebble mosaic (eight 
such mosaics were found and are described in Excavations 
at Olynthus Part II and Excavations at Olynthus, Part V), 
and the walls were stuccoed and painted. The location of 
the “andron” is usually in the northern section of the house 
often next to an exterior wall and frequently preceded by 
an anteroom. A complete descriptive table of all the Olyn- 
thian “‘androns”’ is given in the text. 

A number of houses yielded rooms which were so clearly 
kitchens that the fact that a separate room was used for 
cooking in Hellenic houses has at last been established 
beyond doubt. Of marked interest is the presence of bays 


or alcoves adjacent to several of the kitchens which the 
excavators have interpreted as the locations of flues by 
means of which the smoke was conducted directly up 
through the house in closed shafts. Bathing and washing 
facilities were wholly or partially preserved in about one 
third of the houses uncovered; the typical unit is a small 
rectangular room with plastered walls and a terra cotta 
tub set into a cement floor. On the other hand evidence 
for latrines was practically nil. 

Probably all or nearly all of the houses had a second 
story, certainly no more than that because of the relative 
thinness of the preserved walls. Possibly the southernmost 
rooms on either side of the central court were frequently 
only a single story high. Many traces of the beginnings of 
flights of steps were recorded. A number of houses had 
rooms which opened directly onto the street but not into 
the house itself; such rooms were often found on street 
corners and were obviously used as shops. 

The constructional features of the houses are examined in 
detail in the text. The walls consisted in unfired brick 
placed upon foundations of rubble masonry. Most of the 
walls had amalgamated to such an extent that only occa- 
sionally are individual bricks distinguishable; a few com- 
plete ones measured 0.265 m. by 0.25 m. and are 0.084 m. 
thick. The bricks are of reddish clay and contain quantities 
of gravel and traces of straw. The roofs of the houses were 
both double and single pitch and were covered with fired 
tiles. A number of completed roof tiles were recovered. 

The question of the type of stairs used in the houses is 
treated with care. They were located either at the end of 
the “pastas” or in the court and usually had a single 
straight flight although some must have had a double run. 
They were of wood with the lower step resting upon a 
dressed stone base. Interesting sections are devoted to such 
other elements of the houses as doors and doorways, pillars 
and columns, floors, and mural decoration. The plastered 
walls with their incised borders and patterns painted in 
bright colors furnish valuable comparative material. 

The problem of the water supply of the city has yet to 
receive a definitive treatment. Apparently the inhabitants 
of the North Hill got their supply from public fountains 
which were fed by a pipe line coming from the hills five 
miles north of the city. There are, however, lines of pipes 
running through certain of the blocks which need a more 
complete analysis. 

Several shorter chapters are given over to the description 
of such domestic equipment as “‘pithoi,” basins, altars, 
millstones, mortars, and presses. 

The volume contains 370 pages of text and 110 plates. 
These plates include air photographs of the site, fifty-one 
views of the houses, sixteen pages of plans, in addition to a 
wide selection of illustrations of constructional details and 
of the objects found in the houses. The text is supple- 
mented by a general index, a concordance of plates and 
text, an appendix listing the objects found in the houses 
in 1931 and 1934, and numerous tables which summarize 
the facts about various plan features or details of construc- 
tion. The use of a black face type for major paragraph 
headings facilitates rapid reference. The volume seems 
very free from typographical errors. 

The book is a detailed and very conscientious piece of 
work. The photographs are clear and the plans easy to 
read although the plans as drawn by different hands show 
no consistency of indication for different kinds of material. 
Some of the plans which were redrawn for the volume are 
of a rather sketchy nature and the same must be said of 
most of the reconstruction drawings. Of first importance 
is the model of an entire block of houses of which an illus- 
tration is given on page 99. Plate 109 which gives the plan 
of the complete layout of the North Hill is also of great 
value. 

Certain constructional features are interpreted from 
scanty evidence in a most brilliant manner; particularly 
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the flue system, the doorways, and the stairs. The un- 
deniable virtues of the houses: their considered orientation, 
abundant light and air, and precise arrangement of rooms 
have led the authors to regard them as paragons of practical 
utility. Thus they have been inclined to overpraise the 
less satisfactory features. For example the houses described 
as being attractive in appearance must actually have looked 
quite drab, even had the mud walls been daubed with 
clay—a suggestion of the authors’ for which there is no 
direct evidence. Also a page of praise on the virtues of 
unfired brick, “adobe” construction, cannot conceal the 
fact that the walls were actually fragile and too thin, and 
that their construction was not consistent with the high 
standard set in the uniform layout of the town and the 
plans of the individual houses. Finally the fact that all the 
roofs were covered with fired clay tiles does not seem to 
have been conclusively proven; the reader is told that 
quantities of tiles were found during the excavations, but a 
more precise statement would have been better. 

The eminent historical and archaeological value of the 
houses at Olynthus is beyond question and they deserve 
to be more widely known. The great mass of material 
relating to the houses of Hellenic and Hellenistic times is 
confused almost beyond belief. Into this picture come the 
simple and logically planned dwellings from Olynthus; it 
is certain that they will be of increasing importance as 
source material for further studies in which the survival of 
this characteristic plan and its various features will be 
traced on the Greek mainland, on the islands, and within 
the more distant regions of Asia Minor and Syria. 

Dona.p N. WILBER 


DISEGNI ANTICHI DALLA COLLEZIONE Rasin1 1N Mixano. By 
Antonio Morassi. Hoepli, Milan, 1937. 


It is unfortunate that Dr. Morassi’s beautiful book on the 
drawings of the Rasini Collection in Milan should exist in 
an edition of only 300 copies, and, especially, that his 
introductory essay should be available only in Italian, for 
it would be of the highest value to the young student in 
orienting his mind toward drawings. It is illuminating to 
the more experienced student as well, because it clarifies, 
in fine cut language, the importance and nature of drawing. 
Dr. Morassi reminds us that, in the Renaissance, drawing 
was the basis of all the arts, no less fundamental to archi- 
tecture and sculpture than to painting; that they are, in a 
sense, three blossoms from a single stem. With the arts 
so closely related, it is no wonder that the painter Mantegna 
should have studied Donatello’s sculptured Baptist in the 
Frari and that the results of his study should appear in 
the Rasini drawing of the emaciated Christ just risen from 
Hell, or that even Tiepolo, so accomplished a technician, 
should still in middle life be studying the sculpture of the 
Cinquecento Venetian Vittoria, as the Rasini drawing of 
the bust of Palma Giovane well testifies. Drawing was 
much more than a didactic process to the artists of the 
Renaissance: it was a species of divine revelation. With the 
silver point, the charcoal or the quill pen in his hand and 
the rag-paper on the tablet between his knees, the draughts- 
man was in direct contact with the fountain of inspiration, 
and the lines and hatchings which he drew were the first 
outer manifestation of the inner creative idea. It is indeed 
this intimate vision of the creative process, the evidence 
which the drawing gives us of the flooding through the 
artist of his realization of his personal reaction to what he 
sees or remembers, that makes the drawings of the great 
masters so fascinating in our own time when the psycholo- 
gists and the novelists like Proust and Joyce have given 
us such a taste for watching the mind at work. One of 
the Rasini sheets (X XVII) gives us a chance to see Tinto- 
retto just touching the paper faintly with his charcoal point 
while only a nebulous image of the nude carrying a great 


basin is as yet before his mind’s eye; and then to see him 
thinking he has caught the form in the quick-rippling, 
broken line of the arms and thighs, only to realize that a 
stronger, rounder contour, with a rhythm as definite as a 
Handel Gigue, is what he really wants; and then to see him 
making the triumphant, sweeping lines which give us per- 
fectly the arrested motion of the bent body, the turning 
head and the straining knees. 

In looking at the drawings of the Rasini Collection, the 
most recent of which is probably Cosway’s dashing portrait 
of the buxom Lady Honeywood, one realizes that this 
immediacy of expressiveness is more truly a characteristic 
of the drawings of the old masters than of the new. Painters 
and sculptors are now so eager to carry their spontaneous 
impulse right through to the final stage of their work that 
they dare not risk its passage through the medium of 
drawing. Drawing has, therefore, become one of the minor 
arts instead of the fountain of them all. One understands 
all the better how this situation has arisen after seeing two 
or three other drawings from this Milanese collection. 
Tintoretto evidently set his students to draw from his 
casts of Roman sculpture and of Michelangelo’s works, as 
the brilliant drawings by his daughter Marietta prove; 
and, by the 18th century, academies of drawing where one 
drew from the nude model by lamp-light to simplify the 
shadows—the hour-glass marking the length of the pose— 
were evidently in vogue, as we see from an interesting 
drawing by the Venetian Pitteri. In such exercises, facility 
was gained but spontaneity was ultimately lost. But that 
facility also has its virtues is shown by still other drawings 
in the collection like the Adoration by Marco Marcuola 
and the Prodigal Son by Sebastiano Ricci, where mediocre 
talent has yet succeeded in producing work which has 
coherency and style. 

While the most valuable part of Morassi’s essay is 
probably the introductory section which deals with the 
nature of drawing, the second section, which describes all 
the tools and processes of drawing, is also extremely useful 
because it is so comprehensive and succinct. Interesting 
and novel is the third and last section, which recounts the 
history of the collecting of drawings since the Renaissance, 
showing how they were first prized by other artists like 
Vasari and Rembrandt, who felt their value as intimate 
documents, as a spur to their own work, and as intrinsically 
beautiful. Art critics, art historians, and aristocrats as 
well, often counseled by painters like Giulio Romano or 
Rubens, made their collections too; and in the 18th and 
19th centuries, the real amateurs who specialized in draw- 
ings formed the great collections which are the bases of 
those now in the museums and libraries of northern Europe. 
Few Italians have bought or retained drawings since the 
late Renaissance—they have rather sold them!—so that 
the Rasini Collection is the more remarkable. It is all but 
unique among Italian collections in containing the work 
of foreign artists like the superb Van Dyck portrait of a 
man, the unusual and potent Greuze Dame School and 
the spidery Claude Vernet of fishermen with a net. Dr. 
Morassi is less well acquainted with the attitude toward 
old master drawings in America than in Europe, but it may 
be said, by way of supplement, that whereas ten years 
ago drawings were the hobby of a few amateurs, they now 
occupy an increasingly important place in both public and 
private collections, although the supply is, obviously run- 
ning low. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by one hundred plates 
in photogravure, all toned to give an approximation of the 
general coloring of the originals. The typography is digni- 
fied and well devised. Especially gratifying is the practice 
of listing in the catalogue under the artist’s name the 
principal cities where he worked, as well as the place of his 
birth and death. It is a book that any library or scholar or 
lover of drawings would be glad to own. 

Rut Wepcwoop KENNEDY 
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Paoto Uccetto, ANDREA DEL CastTaGno, DomeENIco 
Veneziano. By Mario Salmi. 230 pp.; 224 pls. Collezione 
Valori Plastici, Hoepli, Milan, 1938. Lire 50. 


One of the most useful books dealing with Florentine 
painting of the Quattrocento has so proved its value that 
within three years of its publication a second edition has 
been issued to fill the continuous demand. Professor Salmi’s 
compact and inclusive study of Paolo Uccello, Andrea del 
Castagno and Domenico Veneziano has become a necessary 
possession for every scholar in the field, and although in its 
new form, as published by Hoepli, the price is very much 
reduced, few sacrifices have been made. Half-tones. take 
the place of collotype; certain illustrations relevant but not 
essential to the text, like the death of a hermit from the 
Starnina Thebaid, have been omitted, but new plates 
have taken their place, like the fine details of the Jacopo 
Bellini mosaic of the Visitation, in S. Marco, in which 
Professor Salmi rightly descries the influence of Uccello. 
Another interesting addition is the Madonna by Domenico 
Veneziano whose existence in the palace of the King of 
Roumania has become known only since the publication 
of the first edition. As would be expected from so careful a 
scholar as Salmi, the bibliography and the comments on 
the plates have become even more complete and reliable 
by the insertion of the opinions of other scholars which 
have been published in the interim. Few changes have been 
made in the text. Professor Salmi, for the most part, re- 
affirms his opinions of three years ago and retains his un- 
certainties—the prudent interrogation point remaining, as 
before, after the Paolo Uccello under the portrait of a man 
in Chambéry and under the Dublin Madonna. But the 
additions which have been made to the text, like the fuller 
conjectural reconstruction of Uccello’s Giganti in Padua, 
the very interesting drawing reconstructing the room in the 
Villa Carducci where Castagno’s heroes and heroines once 
stood, and the dating of the Roumanian Madonna are 
very acceptable. One only regrets that the otherwise sound 
chronology of Castagno was not reconsidered in regard to 
the Resurrection, which has lately entered the Frick Gal- 
lery, and its companion-piece, the Crucifixion, in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London, which may well be somewhat 
earlier; and that Professor Salmi stil! believes the sharply- 
profiled portrait of a young woman in the National Gallery 
to be the work of the delicate brush of Domenico Veneziano 
rather than the product of Baldovinetti’s mind and hand; 
and, that he has been unconvinced of Offner’s recognition 
of the Bache and Gardner profile portraits as the work of 
the Castello Master, so much more summary and casual 
in handling than either Uccello or Domenico Veneziano 
could ever have allowed to go out of their workshops. 
Other proposals are, of course, debatable, like the dating 
and significance of the contact between Domenico Vene- 
ziano and Castagno, or the Lippesque origins of Castagno, 
or the primary dependence of Domenico Veneziano on 
Uccello, but all such hypotheses are suggestive to the scho- 
lar and open his eyes to the myriad elements which blend 
together in the formation of a painter’s style. But Salmi’s 
fundamental theses regarding these three Renaissance 
Florentines are so valid, and his insight into their individual 
stylistic qualities is so sympathetic and so stimulatingly 
phrased, that one can only hope the second edition will have 
the same success as the first. 

If a third were ever to be issued, it would be helpful to 
the student if the typography of the lists of authentic, 
lost and attributed works which follow the essays could be 
so altered as to make reference to them more convenient. 

Rutu Wepcwoop KENNEDY 


Der LesensrauM Des KijnsTLERS IN DER FLORENTINI- 
SCHEN RENAISSANCE, AUFGABEN UND AUFTRAGGEBER, 
Werkstatr unD Kunstmarkt. By Martin Wackernagel. 
387 pp. Leipzig, E. A. Seemann, 1938. 


Dr. Wackernagel has been preparing this weighty volume 
for many years. There exist quite a number of preliminary 
publications on the subject by the author and by his 
pupils,' which have already informed us about the general 
trend of these studies and which have aroused our curiosity. 
The final and conclusive book, as it now lies before us, I 
think fulfills all our expectations, it is a unique contribu- 
tion to the history of Italian art. 

I may refer to a review of mine in these pages of a pre- 
liminary publication by Dr. Wackernagel® for a character- 
ization of the basic ideas underlying all these researches, 
in order to reserve these lines for an examination of the 
working of the author’s principles when applied to a special 
problem. The choice of the Florentine Renaissance (limited 
by the author to the years between c. 1420 and c. 1530) 
for such an experiment is very understandable, since the 
material available is practically unlimited; on the other 
hand, it is very fortunate, since romantic admiration has 
frequently led to the depiction of this period as a kind of 
fairy world without any of the petty woes and troubles 
which mankind has to suffer. Dr. Wackernagel allows us a 
very instructive glimpse into the everday mechanics which 
fill the backstage of this brilliant show. But far from being 
disillusioned, we finish with an increased respect for all the 
great achievements which have grown out of such a prosaic 
background. The author never succumbs to the temptation 
to drag down everything to a trivial, material level in 
order to try to explain phenomena like art on economic or 
social grounds. He has recognized in his studies the limita- 
tions of such viewpoints and has soundly balanced them 
with a thorough appreciation of the spiritual and intellec- 
tual elements determining the shape and forms of the artis- 
tic manifestations of the period. The rounded picture which 
he thus achieves and a pleasant, fluent representation make 
his book good reading matter even for the student who is 
just beginning to be interested in art, and indeed even for 
the layman. The abstract and strange-sounding title need 
not scare anyone away. 

True enthusiasm for the town of Florence, for her monu- 
ments, for her great civic pride, for her whole way of living, 
feeling, and thinking speaks especially from the first chap- 
ter of the book. Even those who are Florentine citizens in 
flesh or in spirit will probably read these chapters with 
pleasure and with a real gain in knowledge. In order to 
describe the general background of the arts the author 
gives here a history of the decoration—plastic, painted, 
etc.—of four of the most prominent monuments of the 
town: the Baptistery, S. Maria del Fiore, S. Maria Novella, 
and Palazzo Vecchio. He sets his stage and introduces all 
the figures of his play, the artist, the patron, the individual 
arts. I think such an attempt has never been made in a 
more authoritative way. And it reads like a novel. The 
great architects, sculptors, painters, goldsmiths, and wood- 
carvers are shown in their collaboration; the powerful and 
the more modest families of the town; the guilds, the council 
of the citizens, the monastic orders, literati, and poets are 
performing their parts before our eyes in these undertak- 
ings. The great historical events of the time appear as de- 
termining factors in the background; everything grows 
to: her in a lively picture. From these pages we realize 
moze than ever how much churches like the Cathedral 
and palaces like Palazzo Vecchio have lost of their treasures 
throughout the centuries. Their richness must once have 


1. I want to mention two of the pamphlets written under Dr. 
Wackernagel’s guidance which have a special bearing on these 
problems and which form an interesting supplement to Dr. 
Wackernagel’s book: Hanna Lerner-Lehmkuhl, Zur Struktur und 
Geschichte des Florentiner Kunstmarktes im 15 Jahrhundert. 
Wattenscheid, Karl Busch Verlag, 1938; and van Straelen, 
Studien zur Florentiner Glasmalerei des Trecento und Quattrocento 
Wattenscheid, Karl Busch Verlag, 1938. 

2. Tue Art Buttetin, XX, pp. 123 ff. 
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been indeed overwhelming.’ It is easy, after having read 
the story of these few big buildings, to understand all the 
other major and minor churches and palaces as similarly 
grown organisms. 

There follow three chapters on the different tasks which 
offered themselves for the painter and the sculptor, for 
the goldsmith, the furniture-maker, the weaver, and the 
embroiderer. The architect is omitted,‘ and the author 
refers us to the famous book on the architecture of the 
Renaissance by Jacob Burckhardt. In fact, Burckhardt 
with his broad vision of history has perhaps, more than 
anybody else, thought about the problems with which Dr. 
Wackernagel is dealing. Consequently, we find him quoted 
frequently and generously, especially for his contributions 
to the history of the altarpiece and of the portrait, for his 
essay about the collectors of the Renaissance, and for his 
famous chapters about the festival decorations. It is a 
bit puzzling, however, not to find quoted his masterly, 
though somewhat sketchy and only posthumously pub- 
lished (1934), study on the sculpture of the period.’ It is 
a pity that this basic and most inspired treatise seems only 
slowly to be finding the attention it is worthy of. In these 
three chapters of Dr. Wackernagel’s book, as in the whole 
book, an immense wealth of material is quoted and used to 
illustrate the points which the author wants to bring out. 
We are made acquainted with every possible task, even the 
most modest, with which a Renaissance artist had to expect 
to be confronted. 

Often almost forgotten or inaccessible things have been 
dragged to the light. Notes of things long lost are quoted 
from documents and old inventories. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is to be regretted that the author has not always 
followed up the more recent literature. There are many 
cases where new and better attributions or datings have 
been suggested; often an object described by him as lost 
has been recently identified; frequently a new study has 
thrown some important light on a question. That kind of 
small inaccuracy one must expect in such a comprehensive 
study. They do not interfere with the main ideas of the 
work; they only limit somewhat its usefulness as a con- 
venient reference book. An attempt to correct such errors 
here would lead to a tedious and long-winded enumeration 
of petty facts. The author does not claim infallibility, for 
himself, and he can be excused as having preserved a fresh- 
ness of judgment and an eye for the great lines instead of 
allowing himself to be completely absorbed by the attention 
to small matters. 

The following chapters give a short history of taste in 
Florence in the fifteenth century. If we admire today the 
buildings of this period, or if we see in our museums paint- 
ings and sculptures by the old masters, we are likely to 
judge them in a very onesided way; we measure them by 
our own rules, even if we claim for our rules a certain abso- 
lute quality. We can in this way, however, never quite 
understand what those works of art meant for their own 


3. The attempt to collect in the Museo Mediceo in the Palazzo 
Medici Riccardi as much of the lost decoration as possible, at 
least in the form of photographs, has to be acknowledged here. 
Such an attempt is of course still more suggestive than a purely 
literary reconstruction. Cf. also pp. 170 ff. in Dr. Wackernagel’s 
book. 

4. Unfortunately, the potter is omitted too. We should so 
much like to know more about his status in Florence, after getting 
so well acquainted with him in other places, as Faenza, for in- 
stance. 

5. Facob Burckhardt Gesamtausgabe. Stuttgart, Deutsche Ver- 
lagsausgabe, 1934, vol. XIII, pp. 173-366. 

6. It is to be regretted that apparently an important publica- 
tion of material regarding the Medici Palace has escaped the au- 
thor. Since it is hidden away by a most bizarre author in a book 
where one would never expect it, I want to note it here as a sup- 
plement to Dr. Wackernagel’s bibliography: Karl Frey, Michel- 
agniolo Buonnarotti. Quellen & Forschungen, 1, Berlin, 1907, pp. 
24-79. 





period. We must ask for the patrons, to whom they owe 
their existence. Even the artist can account only for a 
small part in these creations. “Dem Auftraggeber gebihrt 
in der Biologie des Kunstgeschehens das Verdienst der 
zeugenden Vaterschaft, auf Grund deren alsdann erst das 
‘miitterliche’ Wirken des Kiinstlers, in der Konzeption, 
inneren Ausreifung und Hervorbringung des Werkes ein- 
setzen kann,” as the author (p. 213), following a formula- 
tion of Georg Lill, quaintly puts it. This, essentially, is 
still the case today, as the misery of many a modern artist 
who has to work by himself can attest. Dr. Wackernagel 
inquires into the demands of the different kinds of patrons 
of the Renaissance, into their motives, into their tastes. 
Under his guidance we almost take the place of these men, 
and suddenly all these innumerable works of art with which 
we are so familiar in our way reveal themselves as forceful 
expressions of special needs, of outspoken, consistent tastes, 
of religious and social obligations. Characteristic of the 
Florentine kind of democracy is the role the guilds played, 
characteristic the prominence of small groups of wealthy 
and powerful citizens. Most consoling for us is the fact 
that this period knew not only the ideal patron and the 
ideal artist but also the unenlightened great crowd for 
whom second and third rate artists produced the kind of 
works which they could understand and appreciate. These 
could scarcely be called works of art in their own time, and 
nowadays they take so much space in our attention only 
because of a somewhat indiscriminate admiration of every- 
thing that is old and because even they convey something 
of the peculiar flavor of the whole period. Most noteworthy 
is the way the taste changes in the Quattrocento: how a 
rather severe, high-strung frame of mind in the patron 
corresponds to the artistic language of Donatello and 
Masaccio; and how in the period of Lorenzo Magnifico a 
more refined but less profound and somewhat more sensu- 
ous taste in the patrons is paralleled by a corresponding 
change in style of the artist. The changes in mentality in 
Savonarola’s period, of course, also find their reflection in 
the altered demands which the Florentines make upon 
their artists. Very amusing are the pages describing the 
good and bad fortunes of Giovanni della Palla, one of the 
first professional art dealers. A special section deals with 
the relationship between Florence and Flanders. No ma- 
terial which we do not already know from A. Warburg’s 
studies has been included here, but it is interesting to 
realize how also this peculiar phase of the artistic life of 
Florence fits into the whole picture. Some of the facts 
mentioned in the first part of the book appear again in 
this context, but most of the material on which these chap- 
ters are based is different. 

Pictoribus atque poetis semper fuit et erit equa potestas, we 
read on one of the leaves of a sketchbook from the circle 
of Benozzo Gozzoli in the Koenigs Collection.” This is one 
of the few direct and authentic manifestations of the self- 
esteem of the artist during the fifteenth century. It would 
have fitted well into Dr. Wackernagel’s last chapters, in 
which he deals with the artist’s personality. In some way 
this is the culmination point of the book, since we now see 
all the preceding material with the perspective of the 
main actor in the play, the artist. How did the artist grow 
up? How did he work? How was his work rated, as ex- 
pressed in florins and lire? In what esteem was he held, 
not as the paid craftsman, but as the artistic personality, 
as the individual who is different from the ordinary man? 
Was the genius in him acknowledged? This is a big prob- 
lem, for the solution of which the author has already quoted 
much material in the preceding chapters, especially the 
one dealing with the relationship between patron and artist. 
As a general conclusion we learn that during the fifteenth 
century in Florence there must have been a remarkable 
balance between the everyday routine of a normal society, 


7. The sketchbook discussed in Rivista d’ Arte, 1930, pp. 87 ff 
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as expressed in the guild and craftsman tradition into which 
the artist had to fit, and a certain freedom that was allowed 
for his psychological peculiarities, which are often so essen- 
tial for his artistic development. In the course of the cen- 
tury there has taken place a certain emancipation from the 
former and a stronger emphasis on the latter. But the 
quotation given above, which does not come from one of 
the extreme or especially modern-minded individualists of 
the period, shows us, after all, that an independence of 
mind almost equal to that which we find in the gentleman- 
amateur, and humanist, L. B. Alberti, must have been 
common property at a fairly early time. It is difficult, 
however, to find enough reliable material to illustrate these 
ideas concretely. After the study by Kris and Kurz® on 
the anecdotes of the artist, we have become sceptical in 
regard to the tales and stories a writer like Vasari has to 
relate. Somehow this whole literary genus moves in an 
unreal atmosphere, due to the fact that the artist tradi- 
tionally was considered a rara avis. And the testimonials 
of artists themselves, as expressed in writings by Ghiberti, 
Alberti, Leonardo, Pontormo, etc., are necessarily so self- 
centered that they cannot be taken quite at their face 
value. 

There remain a few letters and the documents. And these 
latter have already yielded much information and will 
yield still more. The material side of the question is as 
worth investigation as the above-mentioned psychological 
one. Again, here is still much to be done, puzzles to be 
explained, new material to be brought to light. Interest 
in the economic conditions of the artist has barely begun 
to be awakened. Critical interpretation of the documents 
is far from achieved. There are thousands of pitfalls. The 
art historian in his romanticism hunts in the archives for 
the one line which proves that a certain object is done by 
a certain artist. He forgets that the setting of such a piece 
of information is important, too. So we have endless pub- 
lications of documents which are incomplete, as everyone 
can attest who has had to check certain well-known facts 
in the archives. Often documents have been preserved only 
in casual fragments. In any case, we must realize that it is 
hard to get a complete knowledge of these complicated 
actions of the past, and we must allow for that in our con- 
clusions. And do we always interpret correctly the legal 
or current language of the period? For instance, if we 
could believe the protestations of the artists at the end of 
their income tax declarations, all of them must have been 
pitifully poor—which was not at all the case. Let us con- 
tinue in the way which Dr. Wackernagel suggests; it is 
worthwhile. 

From this survey I think it is clear that Dr. Wacker- 
nagel’s volume has great merits. However, I do not mean 
to say that the field is now completely exhausted. The 
author himself wants his book to be understood only as a 
piece of pioneer work. Much detail study has still to be 
done, and hundreds of special problems have to be solved. 
A general direction is now outlined for further research; 
let us hope that Dr. Wackernagel finds followers who will 
supplement and complete his work. Many puzzling cases, 
even among those quoted by the author, might still be 
clarified by a closer examination of documents, by new 
archive work. One field, as I said before, has not been 
touched by him: architecture. There, everything is still 
to be done. And many of the most important questions, 
like the relation between the designing architect, the con- 
tractor, the stonemason, and all the other collaborators of 
the architect have to be investigated. I doubt if we can 
ever come to a conclusion about the attribution of buildings 
without the clarification of these conditions. The financial 
side of the whole building trade of the Renaissance has 
never been paid attention to at all. I hope that here a 


8. Ernst Kris and Otto Kurz, Die Legende vom Kinstler. 
Vienna, 1934. 


study which is being prepared on the Ospedale degli Inno- 
centi will bring some enlightenment. There is material 
enough for another important problem: the financial con- 
ditions of the stonemason and sculptor families from Fie- 
sole, Settignano, and Rovezzano. A beautiful doctor’s 
thesis could be written about this subject. Of course, such 
work can be done only by a scholar with sound historical 
training. To my mind one of the most impressive lessons 
this book can teach us is that no well-rounded and complete 
work in our field can be done without the basis of a solid 
historical method. There is no reason, either, why Florence 
alone should have the honor of such studies. In Eugene 
Miintz’s and Bertolotti’s various publications there is plenty 
of material for Rome; in Gustav Ludwig’s books, articles, 
and manuscript copies of inventories of Venetian houses 
there is a wealth of material for Venice. Unfortunately a 
book on Venice, presumably of similar character, begun by 
Henry Thode has never been finished. His notes wait for 
continuation and final redaction in the archives of the 
German Institute in Florence. And what an immense 
material exists for the period of the Baroque! Very inter- 
esting would be a study about the fascinating group of 
marchands amateurs to which belonged Padre Resta, 
Tommaso Temanza, and Pierre Jean Mariette. A vast 
wealth of material about them is easily available in Bottari 
and Ticozzi’s collection of letters. Nowadays we see mono- 
graphs appear about painters and sculptors of very inferior 
rank, we see new monographs written about the famous 
artists only in order to cavil about a few doubtful attribu- 
tions—and here lie actually wide stretches of unbroken 
and promising land! 

It is a pity that the book has been published without 
illustrations, which might have considerably enlivened 
the text. The author quotes as crown witnesses so many 
interesting paintings which are not easily available and 
which are, however, of the greatest importance if we want 
to understand many of the problems dealt with. The 
cassoni and similar panels might have furnished much 
material. Frescoes like those by Ghirlandaio and Sarto are 
mentioned, and details from them might have been repro- 
duced for the great benefit of the reader who seldom looks 
at them from this specific angle. I remember, for instance, 
a small panel by Sellaio in the Uffizi® which shows how 
portrait busts were put up in a house and what purposes 
were served by the many little putti in stone and marble 
holding a coat of arms. This is one example of many. As a 
matter of fact, I had expected a book illustrated somewhat 
in the fashion of Attilio Schiaparelli’s admirable volume on 
the Florentine house.’° The text is printed without foot- 
notes; secondary information is given in smaller type, a 
technical procedure which might be recommended for more 
common use, since it guarantees a smooth reading. An 
index of names is to be found at the end. An index of 
places and of subject matter is lacking, which is most un- 
fortunate, since the enormous wealth of detail calls for some 
external means of orientation. 

Utraicu MIppELpoRF 


Racco.ta pi Fonti PER LA STorIA DELL’ ARTE, DIRETTA 
pA Mario-Samt, 
IT. Donato Giannotti, “‘Dialogi de’ Giorni che Dante 
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10. La casa fiorentina e i suoi arredi nei secoli XIV e XV. 
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Documenti artistici Urbinati, 1 reviewed some time ago in 
these pages.! I emphasized then how badly needed for 
many reasons such a series was and how wide a scope it 
could have. I am glad to see that the two new volumes 
prove my points. The first is the reprint of a humanistic 
dialogue of the sixteenth century—interesting especially 
for its revelation of Michelangelo’s personality—which 
had been available only in a very rare and not too reliable 
publication of 1859; the second presents material which had 
never been published before. And in both cases the value 
of the original material has been greatly enhanced by most 
scholarly commentaries. 

The discussions held by two humanists, Donato Gian- 
otto, to whom we owe their literary fixation, and Francesco 
Priscianese, and by two cultured Florentine gentlemen, 
Luigi del Riccio, known especially for his friendship with 
Michelangelo and Antonio Petreo, and Michelangelo him- 
self, do not contribute much factual knowledge to the 
history of art. They are worthy of our attention, however, 
for, besides being literary masterpieces in which the Italian 
language shows itself at its best, they give a lively picture 
of the circles of Florentine refugees in Rome in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century, with which Michelangelo 
was intimate, They seem to describe the experiences of a 
day early in 1546, and they show us on what a high level the 
conversation of these intellectuals was moving, how familiar 
Michelangelo was with the Divina Commedia and how well 
he could argue about the most complicated questions re- 
garding its criticism. Florentine intelligence and scholar- 
ship has here erected for itself a remarkable monument. 
But Michelangelo reveals himself in occasional remarks 
and a few longer passages as more than just one of a set 
of distinguished Florentine wits. Certain arguments of his 
concerning death and in praise of solitude which appear on 
these pages belong to the most impressive documents of 
his unique and profound personality. A long discussion 
about the moral aspects of the murder of Caesar by Brutus 
and Cassius at the end of the second dialogue cannot fail 
to arouse our interest (we are in the years after the assassi- 
nation of the first Duke of Florence, Alessandro de’ Medici, 
which had at once suggested a comparison with the classical 
event), and we know that Michelangelo’s bust of Brutus 
in the Bargello is an expression by the artist, scarcely of 
approval of such violence, but of his great regret that demo- 
cratic liberty in Florence was disappearing. So these aca- 
demic discussions of some obscure points in Dante’s poem 
are linked with one of the most powerful minds which we 
can encounter in the history of art. 

The present edition of the Dialogi is carefully done; a 
readable introduction and notes help greatly in the under- 
standing of the text; the index betrays an almost exagger- 
ated desire to omit no detail. There were few serious prob- 
lems to solve. The question of how far the dialogues give 
a true picture of Michelangelo is answered in a positive 
sense—I think with good reason. It is unnecessary to say 
that Mr. de Campos touches only en passant the questions 
of Dante criticism involved, which can be of little interest 
to the art historian. 

The second book is of much larger volume and of utterly 
different character. One of the most conspicuous charac- 
teristics of Italian historiography is the important place 
which local contributions take. Every town, be it ever so 
small, has had its own historians, its own experts in the 
arts, and its monuments. Thus there are innumerable 
guidebooks of towns, collections of “Vite dei pittori, 
scultori, etc.,” descriptions of the most famous pictures, 
histories of churches, convents, palaces, catalogues of col- 
lections, etc. Often these writers had amazingly good train- 
ing and, despite all “campanilismo,” quite a wide horizon. 
Their writings, however, frequently remained unpublished, 
preserved in manuscript form in the archives and libraries 


1. Tue Art Buttetin, XIX, 1937, pp. 129 ff. 


of their native towns. There are illustrious examples, 
which are referred to constantly and quoted almost as 
frequently as published books are. Of course, the number 
of scholars who can use them remains rather limited, and 
consequently one greets with pleasure any publication 
which makes such treasures available to a wide public. 
Mr. Emert presents us here with six works of this kind, 
mainly guidebooks or inventories of the artistic possessions 
of churches and palaces, written by various authors be- 
tween 1742 and 1835 and dealing with the arts and monu- 
ments of Trento and its province. Reflecting the hetero- 
geneous character of the population of this province, the 
texts are in German and Italian; one of the authors, very 
elegantly, has even used the Latin language. Two of the 
six authors represented in this volume are well known in 
history of art literature: Francesco Bartoli and Adamo 
Chiusole. The first, an actor by profession, has made re- 
markable contributions to the topographical literature, a 
guidebook of Bergamo and one of Rovigo. Of an ambitious 
description of the famous paintings of all Italy, unfor- 
tunately, only two volumes are published; they are of con- 
siderable value, but they are almost not to be found in the 
book market. Bartoli’s guide to the Trentino is perhaps 
the most valuable section of Emert’s publication. The 
Count Chiusole of Rovereto had better luck in publishing 
his books of a similar nature. They are not as highly rated 
as those by Bartoli, but they are more easily available. 

Emert has made this publication as complete as pos- 
sible. His introduction informs us clearly about the lives 
and merits of the authors. His annotations try to clarify 
every detail of their texts. Most of the information in these 
guidebooks he must have checked on the spot; but he 
quotes liberally also the vast local literature and other 
manuscripts, wherever they can give additional informa- 
tion. The scholarly apparatus is clearly arranged, the index 
carefully done; a list of the artists mentioned, with short 
bibliographies, proves especially valuable, as most of them 
are little known outside their native province. The bibliog- 
raphies can perhaps sometimes be called a bit arbitrary in 
their selection, even though the author disclaims any at- 
tempt at completeness. It is, however, much to be re- 
gretted that the author has not given the dates of the artists 
in this list, and that otherwise also he is very parsimonious 
with chronological indications. Thus the reader is forced 
continually to refer to other books which are often hard to 
find. This neglect impairs the value of the book consider- 
ably. 

The center of interest is naturally Trento. Rovereto, 
Riva, and other smaller places are treated more superfi- 
cially, and none of the manuscripts had attempted any- 
thing like a complete guide of the whole province. Brusa- 
sorci, Alessandro Vittoria, Romanino, the Dossi, G. B. 
Moroni, Girolamo da Treviso are the most conspicuous 
names which occur in these pages. But much more space 
is dedicated to the painters from the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. We find familiar names from the Vene- 
tian, Veronese, and, Bolognese schools among them. The 
most prominent place is taken of course by the more local 
celebrities, of whom only a few, like the Padre Pozzo and 
his relatives, the Unterbergers, and G. B. Lampi, have 
ever made themselves known elsewhere also. Sculptors and 
architects are, as is so frequently the case in these guides of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, somewhat 
neglected. 

Uaicn MippELpoRF 


Attt pet I Concresso NazionaLe pir Sroria DELL’ 
ARCHITETTURA, 29-31 OrrosrE 1936-xv. Firenze, G. C. 
Sansoni 1938-XVI. xxii, 290 pps.; 50 pls. Lire roo. 


This is an important volume dealing with problems of 
Italian Renaissance architecture. It originated in the year 
when Florence was celebrating the fifth centenary of 
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Brunelleschi’s dome, a moment which seemed appropriate 
for the re-evaluation of this unique monument of the be- 
ginning Renaissance. In going through the different con- 
tributions, one sees how everything is centered around the 
architect and his great achievement. The volume also 
contains pages on Roman and medieval architecture and 
on Renaissance architecture outside of Florence or later 
than Brunelleschi, but all this, too, links up with the prin- 
cipal problem. The introduction gives a description of 
the congress held on this occasion. Worth mentioning in 
it are two speeches of a general nature by Gustavo Giovan- 
noni, written in a lively and often even rather polemical 
style, vindicating the national Italian character and the 
supreme importance of Brunelleschi. | think everybody 
will agree on these two points. That they should be pushed 
into the focus of attention on this occasion is understand- 
able, and the bulk of the book shows that it has been useful 
to remember them again and to try to organize our scat- 
tered knowledge around them and bring up new material 
in their support. Giovannoni appears with another con- 
tribution of a general character at the end of the volume 
with certain remarks on the method of the history of archi- 
tecture which can be strongly recommended to the general 
attention of art historians. Other parts of it inform us 
about a strong movement in Italy to protect and to study 
the architectonic treasures of the country still more than 
has been done before. The whole world will certainly be 
grateful for any such endeavor. 

The discussions of the congress were divided into two 
sections, one dealing with the history of the dome in Italy, 
the other with the origins of Italian Renaissance architec- 
ture and with various questions from the further course 
its development took. In the first part we are led from 
dome constructions in the Roman period (for instance, in 
a contribution by Giovannoni on the octagonal dome of 
the Domus Aurea) to the domes of the dark ages, to Arnolfo 
di Cambio’s plan for a dome for S. Maria del Fiore (Roberto 
Salvini), and finally to Brunelleschi’s dome, which sums 
up many older traditions (Piero Sanpaolesi, Carlo Rocca- 
telli). Then the line continues from Brunelleschi to Leo- 
nardo and Bramante (Ambrogio Annoni, Constantino 
Baroni, Luigi Dodi), to the many domes of Tuscan charac- 
ter in Bologna (Guido Zucchini), to the Sangalli (Mario 
Zocca) into the Baroque (among others, a contribution by 
Adolfo Pernier on Borromini’s Chiesa Nouva in Rome). 

The second section takes a similar course—Emilio 
Lavargnino draws attention to the classic tendencies of 
medieval Latium, which even succeeded in giving to such a 
completely medieval construction as that of S. Maria in 
Faleria quite a special flavor. Brunelleschi then becomes 
again the main topic. There are contributions on the fol- 
lowing subjects regarding him: the character of his vaults 
(Luigi Crema), the Capella Barbadori in S. Felicita 
(Raffaello Niccoli), the Tempio degli Angeli (Giuseppi 
Marchini, who suggests a convincing new reconstruc- 
tion), and S, Spirito (Carlo Botto and Mario Salmi). Then 
we are led again to Northern Italy (Angeldomenico Pia, 
Ferdinando Reggiori, Giuseppe Fiocco, Mario Salmi). 
Filarete, Bramante, Leonardo, Mantegna are the names 
which here dominate the field. Some miscellanea follow: 
Vincenzo Fasolo on the influence of Brunelleschi’s archi- 
tecture on the contemporary painters, exemplified on the 
background architectures in their pictures; a study on the 
interesting Palazzo Gravina in Naples by Umberto Chierici, 
an article by Paolo Mezzanotte on Bramantino as an archi- 
tect; one on Renaissance town-planning by Nino Gallim- 
berti; and others. 

I think this summary enumeration of artists’ names, of 
buildings, of a few problems, of the names of some of the 
authors, is quite sufficient to give an impression of the 
character of the volume. Anyone somewhat familiar with 
the history of Italian Renaissance architectuere will see 
before his mental eyes the basic ideas which tie all these 





separate details closely together. It is an enormous problem 
to which we have here a new and valuable contribution. 
And we greet it perhaps with an especially eager acknowl- 
edgment as it is a fine example of the coordination of the 
work of independent and weighty individuals in the service 
of an idea, an example of perfect teamwork, as Giovannoni 
recommends it as especially useful in this kind of study. 
Utricuw MippE.porr 


La BOTTEGA DEL VASAIO DEL BEL TEMPO, IV DELLA PIC- 
COLA BIBLIOTECA DEL MUSEO DELLE CERAMICHE IN 
FAENZA. By Carlo Grigioni. 42 pp.; 5 pls. Faenza, Fratelli 
Lega, 1937. 


I need not repeat what I have said previously in these 
pages about the Museum in Faenza and its excellent publi- 
cations.! Signor Grigioni enlarges the scope of these re- 
searches in quite an unexpected direction. Behind the 
intriguing title of his pamphlet hides an investigation of 
the actual workshop of the Italian, and especially the Faen- 
tine, maiolica manufacturers of the fifteenth: and sixteenth 
centuries. It is amusing to follow the author through his 
description of the houses in which these workshops were 
located and to examine their equipment. The author does 
not give a dry inventory, but as soon as he mentions an 
object used in this trade, he discusses also its uses, and all 
kinds of interesting technical problems, legal regulations, 
working habits, etc. He talks about the materials employed 
and their provenance, about their prices, about the de- 
velopment, volume, and organization of their trade. We 
follow almost the whole technical procedure in making the 
famous maiolica vases, looking at one tool or piece of equip- 
ment after the other as they were found in the workrooms. 
The notes are interesting also as a contribution to the tech- 
nical vocabulary of the period. 

It was not easy to collect the material, natural and 
simple though it may look once brought together. There 
are next to no literary sources which give us more than a 
casual glance into the privacy of these potters. There 
was no reason for them or their contemporaries to describe 
their modest way of living and working. The few manu- 
scripts of technical recipes which are left, and even Pic- 
colpasso’s comprehensive book on the manufacture of 
maiolica, pass over such trivialities with silence. All these 
trivialities, however, are for our retrospective age of great 
interest, and we must thank Grigioni for delving deep into 
the archives and collecting, chiefly from legal records, all 
the notes which might throw light on the subject. Some 
contemporary illustrations taken from maiolica vases and 
from Piccolpasso’s book give a more vivid coloring to the 
text. The pamphlet was originally written as a lecture. A 
lively style and a nice sense of humor make it pleasant 
reading for everybody interested in these matters. I hope 
similar studies, with their important sidelights on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the arts and crafts of the past, will be 
made also in the fields of architecture and sculpture. The 
results would be extremely important.? 

Uricu MippELporF 


Corpus DELLA Marorica ITatrana, 11. Le Maro.icue 
DATATE DAL 1531 AL 1535. By Gaetano Ballardini, in 
Bollettino d Arte, Pubblicazione Annuale 2, Rome, Libreria 
dello Stato, 1938. 


The Museo delle Ceramiche in Faenza and its staff, above 
all its distinguished director, Gaetano Ballardini, continue 
in an admirable way with their interesting work. Here we 
again have one of their more weighty contributions, the 
second volume of an undertaking, begun a few years ago, 
which will require years to conclude. We may well be 


1. THe Art Buttetin, XX, 1938, pp. 117-122. 
2. The latest addition to this valuable collection has just been 
issued: Melisanda Lama, J/ libro dei conti di un maiolicaio quat- 
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grateful to Signor Ballardini for finding the courage to 
tackle the immense task of collecting all the dated speci- 
mens of Italian maiolica of the 15th and 16th centuries 
scattered through the public and private collections of the 
world. The rich material spread out in these volumes and 
the careful, scholarly method of presentation can be the 
result only of years and years of the most scrupulous and 
painstaking work. All the specimens mentioned are illus- 
trated, sometimes even with photographs showing the 
bottoms or backs of the vessels. There are a number of 
color plates, of the greatest help in this field of the minor 
arts where color means so much. The examples are care- 
fully catalogued and their inscriptions transcribed; in 
short, a scholarly source publication is aimed at and 
achieved. 

This work fills a serious gap in the literature on the so- 
called minor arts. There has never been any doubt about 
the importance of this branch of pottery—witness the vast 
literature—but it is astonishing how carelessly the history 
of art sometimes proceeds. From purely historical research 
we are accustomed to find first of all the source material 
duly collected, published, and investigated. That means 
the sound historian would scarcely dare to build his recon- 
structions of the past before he has made sure that all the 
necessary material is available. And he will think a good 
deal about the methods he must use in dealing with the 
material. What kind of books have been produced until 
now in the field of Italian ceramics? Many valuable detail 
studies, which have greatly contributed to our knowledge; 
excellent catalogues of important collections which have 
become our favorite reference works; and comprehensive 
historical surveys which have broadly mapped out the 
field. But has anyone ever tried to collect all the certain 
and indisputable facts as they exist in the form of signed 
and dated vessels? Ballardini is now taking care of the lat- 
ter and he promises a subsequent publication of the former. 
Thus he is beginning to put the foundation walls under- 
neath this rather haphazardly constructed edifice, andit 
will be interesting to see how eventually all our knowledge 
of this field will have to adjust itself to his work. We may 
hope that Ballardini himself will one day set out to base a 
general history of Italian maiolica on the foundations 
which he is laying here. In the meantime these volumes 
will be of invaluable use for the scholar, the museum dir- 
rector, and the collector. 

I am glad that Ballardini and his collaborators in the 
Museo delle Ceramiche keep far away from a purely connois- 
seur point of view. The introductions to the two volumes 
of the Corpus and the volumes of the Piccola Biblioteca 
betray a keen interest in the historical sides of the field. 
One has confidence in the outcome of these studies when 
one sees that the insistence on sound method makes these 
scholars look for basic factual material not only among the 
monuments, but also in the archives and in the contem- 
porary printed or written sources. Only on this basis are 
possible the interesting prefaces to the two volumes of the 
Corpus, which are worth reading, though they only touch 
upon the many problems treated. They are stimulating 
for the very reason that they open avenues in so many 
directions. 

It is impossible to give an opinion as to how far the au- 
thor has succeeded in making his collection complete. 
There is no question that Ballardini has done his best in 
this respect. But the task is almost superhuman, There- 
fore I hope that the few homes and museums whose treas- 
ures may have been neglected will do their share in remedy- 
ing the omissions, A work of this kind is inevitably de- 





trocentesco, Faenza, 1939. This booklet is extremely interesting, as 
it throws light on the economic conditions in the maiolica manu- 
factories. It is a study to which students of the era will frequently 
refer, since it contains most illuminating charts illustrating the 
purchasing power of the money in the 1th century, the changes 
in the prices of many commodities, including of course pottery. 


pendent on the collaboration of everybody interested in 
the subject. And the necessity of issuing a supplement is 
usually the reward for the author who courageously under- 
takes such an ambitious publication. 

Uricn Mippe.porr 


Mato Poznata S.ikarska Dyeta XIV vo XVIII 
Srorjeca u Datmaciy1. By Doroteja Westphal. 60 pp. 
Rad Fugoslavenske Akademije Znanosti I Umijetnosti. 
Kjiga 258 Umjetnickoga Razreda 2. Zagreb, 1937. 


Wenic BEKANNTE WERKE DER MALEREI Des XIV. Bis 
XVIII. Janru. 1x Datmatien. By Dorothee Westphal. 
30 pp. In Bulletin international de [ académie Yougoslave 
des sciences et des beaux arts a Zagreb, IX. Zagreb, Tisak 
Zaklade Tiskare Narodnih Novina, 1937. 


Behind this complicated title is hidden an interesting 
contribution to the history of Venetian painting. The 
average reader will need both versions, for the German 
translation is unaccompanied by the excellent reproduc- 
tions (also the footnotes) of the Jugoslavian original. 

Venetian artists have dominated the whole Adriatic. 
We know their works which are to be found on the west 
coast down to Bari. But little is known about those in 
the Jugoslavian towns on the east coast which were 
formerly under Venetian domination. Miss Westphal, with 
the aid of the Jugoslavian Academy of Sciences and Arts, 
has collected this material and presents it here for the first 
time in good photographs. The quality of the paintings is 
not always very high, and many of them are in a bad state 
of preservation; but since there are a number of signed 
and dated works, some by little known masters, the great 
effort which lies behind this study seems justified. The 
pictures discussed include: polyptychs by Paolo Veneziano 
and Antonio and Bartolomeo Vivarini in Rab; some 
polyptychs by very archaic native followers of the Venetians 
of the earlier years of the fifteenth century; various large 
altarpieces by the Santacroce family which are signed and 
dated; a Pieta ascribed to Giovanni d’Asola; an altarpiece 
by Licinio; a large polyptych ascribed tentatively to Par- 
rasio Micheli; various signed pictures by Palma Giovane, 
with which some of the many known drawings by the artist 
can be connected; an interesting group of pictures by 
Matteo Ponzone, a native of Split (Spalato); and various 
works of the Baroque period. Of non-Venetian pictures a 
tondo from Lorenzo di Credi’s school and a Madonna by 
Puligo deserve mention. Of a certain interest are the 
works of Nikola BoZidarevic, a local master of Ragusa 
(d. 1517), who gives a strange version of his own of the 
Venetian style of the late Quattrocento. 

Uricn MippELporFr 


Tue JourNAL OF THE Warsurc Institute, I. Edited by 
Edgar Wind and Rudolf Wittkower. ii, 377 pp.; 61 pl. 
London, The Warburg Institute, 1937-38. 30 sh. 


In the course of his comments upon the errors commonly 
committed by artists in their “draughts,” Sir Thomas 
Browne writes of those “poetical fancies, whose shadowed 
moralities requite their substantial falsities.” The inter- 
pretation of these “shadowed moralities” aid the detection 
of their origins is one of the major tasks of those scholars 
who are sealed of the tribe of the late Mt. Warburg. As 
everyone who is acquainted with his writings and with the 
monographs published by The Warburg Institute knows, 
and as M. Jacques Maritain reminds us in the essay on 
Signs and Symbols which serves as a sort of prologue to the 
present volume, the importance of the rdle of symbols in 
primitive societies and in developed civilizations was rec- 
ognized by Warburg and is being emphasized by his suc- 
cessors. M. Maritain attempts to establish certain cate- 
gories of symbols and to suggest various lines of future 
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investigation which promise to be fruitful of results. This 
initial volume of the Institute’s Yourna/ contains many 
examples of this kind of inquiry. An outstanding one is 
Mr. Edgar Wind’s study of Griinewald’s St. Erasmus and 
St. Maurice at Munich. Using methods which are at once 
ingenious and convincing, correlating data of the most 
various sorts, he accounts satisfactorily for the juxtaposi- 
tion of two saints who have no relation with one another 
in hagiology, throws light upon the abnormally developed 
cult of relics at Halle (which provoked Luther to wrath), 
demonstrates the appropriateness of the original setting 
of the painting in the Collegiate Church at Halle, associ- 
ates it with the theme of Abraham and Melchisedek, and 
unveils a compliment to Erasmus of Rotterdam. This com- 
pliment is an instance of “the power of the name,” of which 
other examples are given elsewhere in this same volume, as 
when Mary I of England is portrayed with the Angel of 
the Annunciation. 

Having thus uncovered layer after layer of allusion in 
Griinewald’s picture, Wind remarks: “I know there is 
among art historians a horror, not to say a phobia, of this 
type of interpretation.” It is not the province of a reviewer 
who is a historian of literature to reprove those art critics 
who, preoccupied with problems of form and line, pattern 
and arrangement, dismiss as insignificant the problems of 
meaning, subject, content in a work of art; but this much 
may be said, that what Wind and his colleagues lose on the 
swings they make on the round-abouts, or, in less homely 
phrase, that for every art critic whom they alienate they 
win the attention and adherence of a historian of literature 
and general culture, and reaching beyond the specialists 
they have the opportunity of stimulating the interest of 
those “general readers” who reckon nothing human or 
humane alien from their sympathies. 

The Fournal contains many other articles dealing with 
problems of the interpretation of symbols. Professor Panof- 
sky’s monograph on a cycle of paintings by Piero di Cosimo 
in which the early history of mankind is set forth contains 
a notable discussion of the contrasting conceptions of 
“hard” and “soft” primivitism. Mr. Francis Wormald dis- 
cusses the rare theme of the Crucifix and the Balance—a 
pair of scales drawn in proxmity to the crucifix with sins 
in one pan and the implements of the Passion in the other, 
the fruit of sin being thus balanced by the fruit of salva- 
tion. A close analogue to this theme, which Wormald 
might have mentioned, is the representation of the Descent 
from the Cross in which, while the Body of Christ is taken 
from one of its arms, Eve plucks the forbidden fruit which 
hangs from the other. An example of this piece of sym- 
bolism is to be seen in the cloister of St. Mary’s Church at 
Prague. 

Wind writes of Michelangelo’s rendering of the death of 
Haman by crucifixion instead of hanging, and relates it to 
a passage in Dante. He might have added a reference to 
Vulgar Errors, V, xi, where Sir Thomas Browne questions 
the accuracy of the customary way of delineating the scene 
of Haman’s death and argues (in line with Dante and Mi- 
chelangelo whom, however, he does not mention) that Ha- 
man was crucified. To the same critic’s note on the associ- 
ation of ruins and echoes in Webster's Duchess of Malfi 
(the two ideas having a natural affinity, for “what the ruin 
is to the sense of sight the echo is to the sense of hearing: 
a faint reflection of the past’”) should be added the example 
of the same association in Marston’s Tragedy of Sophonisba, 
IV, i, where, though not so marked, it is nevertheless un- 
mistakable. In the course of his interpretation of a fresco 
of the school of Mantegna at Mantua Mr. Wittkower 
identifies the figure which stands upon a rectangular pedes- 
tal as Virtus-Constantia and remarks that Wisdom is 
sometimes conceived as sitting upon a cube. Chapman, 
Mr. Wittkower will like to know, twice employs an analo- 
gous image of Truth. There is a line in The Tragedy of 
Chabot, III, i, 191: “Truth sits not on her square more 


firm than he;” and a similar passage occurs in The Widow’s 
Tears, V, iii, 46. Alciatus, Emblematum Libdellus (ed. 1551, 
p. 107), shows Mercury seated on a cube beside a naked 
Fortune who is standing with one foot on a ball. The ap- 
pended Latin verses begin: ““Ut sphere Fortuna cubo sic/ 
insidet Hermes:/ Artibus hic, variis cadibus illa/preest.” 
Emblem and explanation are reproduced in H. Green, 
Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 1879, p. 255. 

Attention may be called to a few other studies in sym- 
bolism. M. Jean Seznac’s article on “Youth, Innocence 
and Death” has to do with the same marble medallion at 
the Certosa di Pavia of which Mr. H. W. Jansen has writ- 
ten in a recent issue of THE Art BuL_Letin. Proceeding 
along different lines of approach the two critics have 
reached the same conclusions. Mr. Charles Mitchell dis- 
covers in Poussin’s beautiful “Flight into Egypt” at Dul- 
wich a depth of meaning hitherto unnoticed. Since nothing 
is beneath the regard of these iconographers (one of whom 
even reproduces a photograph from a popular magazine) 
Mr. Mitchell might have reminded his readers of Holman 
Hunt’s Holy Innocents in the National Gallery. Several 
articles bear upon what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls “‘the 
paradox of originality:’ to invent new forms by copying the 
old masters, to “change the function of a figure, while 
retaining the attitude.” Thus the pattern of Charity, con- 
ceived by Michelangelo and popularized in the school of 
Raphael, descends through various lines, Italian and North 
European, to Reynolds and beyond where it is used as an 
arrangement for portraits of mothers with their children 
and, in the just-mentioned magazine, reappears as a photo- 
graph of a father with his children. Similarly the theme of 
“Meditation in Solitude” grows out of renderings of the 
legend of the philosopher upon whose head a bird dropped 
a stone; and the ecstatic maenad of classical art reappears 
as Mary Magdalene at the foot of the cross in a paroxysm of 
grief. 

The program of the Fournal is sufficiently broad to 
admit studies and notes which have little if any connection 
with signs and symbols. There are a good many inquiries 
into origins and influences—not Quellenstudien of the old- 
fashioned, arid, sterile, statistical kind but the tracing of 
analogies and influences in order to shed light upon cultural 
development and retrogression. Mr. Anthony Blunt’s 
inquiry into the vogue of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili in 
seventeenth-century France illuminates the history of taste. 
Mr. E. M. Butler’s essay on “Alkestis in Modern Dress” 
carries the story from the first protests against Euripides 
down to the novel and moving rendering of the theme in 
Rilke’s poem, where the wife of Admetus is transformed 
into “‘a modern vegetation or fertility goddess” who under- 
goes death to produce life. Miss Frances Yates’s account of 
the teaching of Italian in Elizabethan England takes the 
problem of the influence of one literature upon another to 
its very fountainhead and is, moreover, a valuable supple- 
ment to her biography of John Florio. Mr. Hans Lewy 
shows that, very surprisingly, the legend of Joseph the 
Physician had an actual practical influence upon the laws 
regulating the status of Jews in medieval Germany. Mr. 
Bekerman on “Anonymous Gods,” Mr. Heckscher on 
“Relics of Pagan Antiquity in Mediaeval Settings,’ Mr. 
Harris on the motive of Mary in the Burning Bush, and 
Signor Cantimori on the interrelation of rhetoric and 
politics among the Italian humanists must receive mention 
as further indications of the breadth of interest in this re- 
pository of lore and learning. 

Much else of equal or nearly equal importance must be 
passed over for want of space. No wise reader will neglect 
the brief contributions closely printed in double columns. 
Here will be found.a variety of notes of great or curious 
interest. The abundant illustrations, often from sources 
that are far to seek, add to the Fournal’s value. I hope 
that I have said enough to indicate how rich a feast is here 
spread not only for the student of literature and the fine 
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arts but also for the general reader of inquiring intelligence. 
This latest arrival in the company of the learned journals 
is indeed very welcome. 

SamvueEL C, CueEw 


CourBET AND THE Natura.istic Movement. Essays 
READ AT THE BALTIMORE Museum oF Art, May, 1938. 
Edited by George Boas. 149 pp. Baltimore, The Fohns 
Hopkins Press, 1938. 

This volume contains ten lectures presented at a sym- 
posium held by the Baltimore Museum of Art with the idea 
of exploring the term “naturalism” by the combined effort 
of the members of different faculties. To give this enterprise 
a living center the figure of Courbet was very happily 
chosen, and around his art the problems of naturalistic 
creation were grouped. At the same time the Baltimore 
Museum held an exhibition of naturalistic art and the 
Walters Gallery lent itself to the display of the academic 
counter-movement (Cf. in Parnassus, April, 1938). The 
result, as presented in this unified volume, is convincing. 
The reader is left with the desire to see this experiment 
carried on at other occasions. The project works toward a 
more universal approach to a theme without forcing the 
speaker into generalizations. At the same time the subject 
matter is limited, and individual analysis can be fo- 
cused to the very point of the discussion. Instead of a 
survey we gain by this method a cross section. 

Nearly all of these contributions maintain a scholarly 
standard, are full of interesting reference material, and lead 
the reader to sources which might otherwise be difficult 
to obtain. It strikes one as unusual that the historians of 
literature offer here a wider range of documentation than 
the historians of art. Nevertheless they have to agree 
about the most important fact that naturalism appears 
first in the fine arts and not in literature. This emphasizes 
our opinion that art history has not necessarily to explain 
its phenomena from the “milieu” of the period, but that 
it has a life, thought and form entity of itsown which very 
often anticipates the cultural conditions which are later 
declared as its background. Nearest to a comprehensive 
analysis without reference to a milieu is the statement of 
R. D. Feild in his inspiring article on “Naturalism in 
English Painting:” “At certain times, in certain places, 
both painters and patrons have in varying degrees become 
emancipated from the pseudoculture of their own time and 
instead of depending upon the past for their inspiration or 
relying upon outmoded styles, they have created new forms 
to fulfill their own developing needs... When such occa- 
sions of revolt arise, when the older patronage breaks down 
or the artist claims his own independence, almost invariably 
some recognizable form of naturalism will reassert itself” 
(cf. p. 133). For these very reasons the roots of naturalistic 
art are to be found in the revolutionary break with tradi- 
tion in the bourgeois era of the French Revolution and in 
the following emancipation of romanticism. In this con- 
nection the words of Friedrich Schiller may be quoted: 
“Tt was culture itself which struck new mankind with a 
wound. As soon ason theone hand widened experience and 
more definite thinking necessitated a more precise dis- 
crimination in the fields of learning; while on the other 
hand the move complicated machinery of the nations neces- 
sitated a more severe division of classes and occupations, 
the inner confederation of the human nature was torn 
apart, and fatal quarrel disunited its harmonious energies” 
(cf. Friedrich Schiller, Esthetical Education of Man, sixth 
letter; translated by the reviewer). It is this disunity of 
the formerly harmonious energies which helped to develop 
the attitude of the “realist.”” Some of the authors have 
noticed a connection between romanticism and naturalism 
(which seem to be so opposed to each other), but the real 
explanation for this seems missing and is not understand- 
able without applying Mr. Feild’s approach, quoted above, 
to the actual historical situation. 


One may also mention in this regard the statement by 
Mr. John Tull Baker in his analysis of ““The Precursors of 
Naturalism:” “It is, however, worthy of note that Cara- 
vaggio was of inferior social and economic position, and 
that, more than likely, his art is to some extent the radical- 
ism and revolt of the less privileged” (p. 41). This remains 
true for the nineteenth century too, although the psycho- 
logical reasons for the lower class painters’ preference for 
naturalism are much more manifest. 

The roots of naturalism in the romantic movement would 
have become even more evident if a report on German 
naturalism would have been included. After 1810 a stream 
of naturalistic observation runs through German art, con- 
temporary with English and French naturalism. With the 
genius of Adolph Menzel, naturalistic art, encouraged by 
an exhibition of Turner in 1847 in Berlin, finds a lasting 
expression between 1845 and 1850, just at the time when 
Courbet rids himself of the shackles of romanticism. The 
symposium therefore deals prevailing with naturalism in its 
second status, after 1850, a fact which is not made suffi- 
ciently clear. The situation at this second step in the 
development of naturalism is especially clearly outlined 
because some of the reports are devoted to the “Critics of 
Courbet,” to the “Academic Point of View in the Second 
Empire,” and to the “Anti-Naturalists.” The last article, 
by Miss Cherniss, especially, presents all the arguments of 
the period against naturalism which partially maintain 
their validity today. Some of the most subtle are those of 
Oscar Wilde, dealing with the predominance of art over 
nature. 

Important for its widely drawn analysis is the article of 
Mr. Baker on the “Precursors of Naturalism,” which traces 
the principle of naturalism from Aristotle up to Caravaggio 
and Van Gogh. Init, however, the réle of naturalism in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century seems heavily under- 
estimated. 

A word of defense may be said for one of the fathers of 
lithography, Strixner of Munich, who is charged by the 
author of “Naturalism in the Graphic Arts,” Mrs. Bree- 
skin, with being “without taste or talent.” Has she seen 
Strixner’s reproductions of Diirer Prayerbook of Emperor 
Maximilian? They may still stand today as masterpieces 
of true and understanding lithographic reproductions in a 
period when late Gothic forms were understood nowhere 
else in Europe. 

As the theme demands, we gain the most information 
about Courbet from his contemporaries in literature, Flau- 
bert, Zola, and Maupassant, although a discussion of 
Courbet as an artist is strangely missing. We have learned 
today to illuminate the tendencies of medieval art in quot- 
ing texts from Theophilus, Suger of St. Denis, or Dante. 
It will be in the future just as interesting and necessary to 
draw from the sources of nineteenth century theorists in 
literature in order to illustrate the tendencies of natural- 
istic art. It is amazing how little has been done in this field 
for the nineteenth century. For this reason we may con- 
sider this volume not only an interesting but also a pioneer 
enterprise. 

ALrrep NEUMEYER 


A Hanpsook or Irarian Renaissance Paintine. By 
Laurence Schmeckebier. 362 pp; New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1938. 


The book, as its title indicates, is a handbook”’ and not 
a scholarly treatise. The author has attempted to give in 
one volume the history of Italian painting from the late 
thirteenth through the sixteenth centuries. The material 
on the lives of the painters and the lists of their works 
reflects the use of the most reliable sources in the field 
such as Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden 
Kiinstler. The appendix contains lists of historical data, 
lists of literary sources for Italian Renaissance painting, 
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and an excellent bibliography. Thus the reader finds in 
one small volume a great deal of information which he 
would ordinarily have to get from various encyclopedias 
and handbooks. This is extremely valuable, especially 
for one who does not read foreign languages. 

Schmeckebier does not treat problems of connoisseurship 
and attribution nor does he discuss concepts of style but 
seeks, as he states in the preface, to “present in as brief 
and concise a form as possible the factual material upon 
which such concepts are based.”’ He is justified in this 
approach particularly since he is dealing with a field of so 
vast a scope. The chief fault of the text, however, is that 
this “factual material” which he is presenting is in many 
instances antiquated. Although the author cannot be 
expected to use a “handbook”’ as a vehicle for expressing 
his own opinions regarding attributions, it is nevertheless 
essential that he make use of the opinions and discoveries 
of other scholars in the field and present “up-to-date’’ ma- 
terial on the subject. A mere digest of old material does 
not seem sufficient justification for a handbook on Italian 
painting. This failure to present new and vital data con- 
cerning specific problems is especially evident in Book I 
which deals with the art of the dugento and trecento. One 
might illustrate this as follows: 

In the discussion of Flerentine frecento painting the au- 
thor gives the line of development beginning with Coppo di 
Marcovaldo, through Cimabue, and Giotto, ignoring en- 
tirely the significance of the miniaturist tendency developed 
in the hands of the S. Cecilia master and his followers, a 
narrative art derived from book illumination and opposed 
to the monumental, more intellectual art of Giotto and the 
Giotteschi. No differentiation is marked between so-called 
“Giottesque” and “‘non-Giottesque” art. The failure to 
grasp this whole development leads to such misleading 
statements as this: “A second follower in the Giotto tradi- 
tion with its realism and love of narrative detail is Bernardo 
Daddi.”* His terminology in such expressions as “realism 
and love of narrative detail,” is certainly questionable. 
He should have pointed out that Bernardo Daddi is related 
to the S. Cecilia master separate from the Giotto tradition 
and that he is to an extent the founder of the “non-Giot- 
tesque” style. About Andrea Orcagna he says, ““Orcagna 
represents the sharpest break with the Giotto tradition 
and the establishment, after the middle of the century of 
a more clarified plastic as well as illusionistic style.’ Or- 
cagna does not represent a break with the Giotto tradition 
but rather is in line with the “non-Giottesque’”’ tradition 
a follower of Bernardo Daddi. It is essential that a reader 
understand these points, which could certainly be stated 
as concisely as the author’s misleading remarks. Too, ref- 
erence should be made to the intensive study of this period 
by Richard Offner.* In the discussion of Giotto the writer 
says of the frescos in the upper church of S. Francesco in 
Assisi that they are “associated” with Giotto. This is a 
vague term. He should point out that the tendency among 
many scholars is to ascribe these frescos to several hands, 
possibly a Roman School, under the indirect influence of 
Giotto but that Giotto had no hand in the actual workman- 
ship.‘ -He states further, “the impressive unity of the gen- 
eral plan of the St. Francis cycle indicates, in the total 
design at least, the work of Giotto himself.’® In spite of 
documentary sources (Riccobaldo) there is no certainty 
that Giotto worked in Assisi. 

The qualitative differences between Sienese and Floren- 
tine painting should be brought out more clearly rather 
than speaking of a parallel development between the two 


1. Schmeckebier, Handbook of Italian Renaissance painting, 
p. 28. 

2. Ibid, p. 29. 

3- Offner, Corpus of Florentine Painting, v, Ul. 

4. The significant monograph on Giotto by Friedrich Rintelen 
should be included in the bibliography. 

5. Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 19. 


schools. In the discussion on Guido da Siena mention might 
be made of the publications of discoveries of monuments 
which throw a new light on the development of Sienese 
painting of the dugento. 

Of Francesco Traini the writer makes the following 
statement: “The most important master of the local school 
whose somewhat Sienese character may possibly have been 
influenced by Simone Martini’s stay in Pisa (1320) is 
Francesco Traini, who is traceable in documents from 1321 
to 1344, and whose chief authenticated work is the signed 
altar painted for Santa Caterina of Pisa in 1344-5, repre- 
senting S. Dominic and scenes from his life, the panels of 
which are now in the Museum and the Seminary of Pisa. 
Related to this style are the St. Thomas altar (Museum 
of Pisa), which had been ascribed to Traini by Vasari 
and which is identified in local documents with a date of 
1363 and a master Francesco, and the extensive frescos 
in the Campo Santo.’’? Reference should be made to the 
article by Millard Meiss in which the St. Thomas altar is 
proven to be not by Traini. The fundamental differences 
between the St. Thomas altar and the St. Dominic triptych 
should be made known. The “‘Sienese character” which the 
author ascribes to Traini does not, in my opinion, exist. 
The attribution of the Camposanto frescos to Traini by 
I. B. Supino in 1894 was not accepted because of the dis- 
crepancy in style between this work and the St. Thomas 
altarpiece. Now that the St. Thomas altar is proven to be 
not by Traini there is new light on this problem. Meiss 
attributes the frescos to Traini. Schmeckebier says that 
they may well be assigned to Traini and his assistants. 
Inasmuch as this article is listed in the bibliography of the 
book it seems strange that the author does not point out 
the results of such a study. 

Book II which deals with the history of the guattrocento 
is much better handled on the whole than Book J. The 
author seems to be more familiar with this period of 
Italian painting than with the art of the ¢recento. He is to 
be commended on his excellent iconographical interpreta- 
tions which many handbooks ignore altogether and which 
he succeeds in stating clearly. A few points should be cor- 
rected, however. The author includes Melozzo da Forli 
and Signorelli under the Florentine School whereas they 
belong to Central Italy rather than to Florence. The his- 
torical sequence is confused in some cases. If the writer 
wishes to include Signorelli under the Florentine school on 
the basis of his relation to other Florentine masters he 
should place him in the proper order and not before Fra 
Filippo Lippi who is earlier. And in the discussion on Fra 
Filippo Lippi the author errs in saying that the Coronation 
altarpiece in the Uffizi has a self-portrait of Lippi. “Fra 
Filippo’s own self-portrait is at the right indicated by the 
scroll with the words is perficit opus inscribed on it.’”® 
Since the painting was done in 1441 Lippi could only have 
been about thirty-five. The portrait is obviously that of 
an older man. Furthermore the inscription pointing to the 
kneeling figure suggests that it refers to the person who 
ordered the work to be made rather than the one who made 
it. The portrait would thus be of Francesco Maringhi, the 
Canon of S. Lorenzo. This point was made in an article 
by Montgomery Carmichael in the Burlington Magazine 
in July, 1912. Mention should be made of the later studies 
of Fra Filippo which have changed the chronology of his 
works.!° The author gives the traditional chronological 
sequence. In speaking of Filippino Lippi’s Brancacci fres- 
cos in S. Maria del Carmine he says that he absorbs the 
monumental form of Masaccio. In my view the significant 


6. This should be the Church of St. Catherine. 
7. Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 52. 
. Cf. THe Art Buttetin, 1933. 
g. Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 108. 
10. Berenson in Boll. d’arte, XXVI, 1932; Pudelko in Rio. 
d’arte, XVIII, 1936. 
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point to be noted about the style of this inferior work is 
Filippino’s inability to achieve a monumental style. 

Book III deals with the history of painting of the High 
Renaissance. The author gives comparatively lengthy dis- 
cussions of the five most important masters of this period, 
namely; Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, and 
Correggio. Here again the material on the lives of the 
painters is well presented. To give a sense of the artistic 
development of such intricate personalities is a problem 
that is almost too difficult to be coped with in a handbook 
but on the whole the reader obtains a fairly good idea of 
the scope of these painters. A few statements need clari- 
fication. He compares Michelangelo’s figures in the Sistine 
chapel with the classical Laocoén group. Such a compari- 
son seems to indicate a lack of perception of Michelangelo’s 
relation to classical antiquity. He also speaks of the Sis- 
tine ceiling as “creating the illusion of space” which is 
misleading. In his discussion of Titian the writer fails to 
mention the fact that the birth date of Titian is question- 
able. The date 1503 which is given in this text for the St. 
Peter Enthroned with the kneeling Jacopo Pesaro, in 
Antwerp, is believed by other scholars to be later. The 
problem of the birth date and chronology of Titian has been 
discussed by Mather and Tietze.“ In the discussion of 


11. Tietze, Tizian, Leben und werke, Vienna, Phaidon Press, 
1936; and Mather, When Was Titian Born? in Tue Art Butte- 
rin, March, 1938. 


Correggio the writer might make mention of the many 
attributions to Correggio’s early career which throw a light 
on his later development; works which scholars believe to 
be by Correggio and which were done prior to the Madonna 
of St. Francis in Dresden. 

It is to be regretted that the book does not include illus- 
trations, for the reader must obtain the illustrative material 
from other sources as he reads the text. Without the photo- 
graphs of the monuments which the writer is discussing 
the text is meaningless. An illustrated handbook on Italian 
art was recently published in Italy with excellent half-tone 
reproductions and although such an undertaking is much 
more expensive here than abroad it need not be on a more 
elaborate scale than this work and can be done at a com- 
paratively low cost.” The use of footnotes would also have 
added considerably to the value of the book. The reader of 
a text as condensed as this one would wish to refer to other 
sources for further information on problems merely sug- 
gested by the author. 

Despite these weaknesses the volume as a whole contains 
much material which makes it a useful handbook for be- 
ginners in the field of Italian painting and it will certainly 
serve its purpose as a classroom text. 

Jouanne H, Mo.tier 


12. Pittaluga, M: Storia dell’arte italiana: Florence, Felice le 
Monnier, 1937-1938. 


